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Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, 
a delicious combination of FRY’S 
PURE COCOA and EXTRACT OF 
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“Its dietetic and digestive value is beyond 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'S. 


4 
‘Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 
*Littie Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the im rtant word, and should be observed on 
the outside r, otherwise the pitis within cannot be genuine. _ 5 
Do not take a nanplese “Little Liver Pills” that may be offerec. But be sure 
they are CARTERS. ‘ —_— 
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YEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
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This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proraintons. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


£100 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacERess. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 
GELECT Private Tanpecanse: BOARDING 


—‘* How I make £100 yearly 


® certain from 25 hens kept in absolute HOUSE, conducted on Christian ciples. Home 
confinement.” Hundreds doing it. Pamphlet explain- | comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s. 6d. ee weekly. 
ing nel: 1/l. — Address, Rodgers, 88, Aldates, Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sap.es, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


‘‘T wonpgeR what that man is so at 
himself about?” said the mosquito; “ diving 
the half-hour I have been fi around his 
head he has done nothing but hit himself in the 
jaw every half-minute or so.” ' 
* * ¢ 

Canker: “Say, it’s a wonder your wife don’t 
kick about your being at the club late night 
after night?” Barker (sadly): ‘‘So long as 
she ds all my money she don’t care how I 


spend my time.” ie 2 
“Wat would you say to a good, an job 
66 
repeated Perry 


of work?” asked the kind woman. 
would I say toa job of work?” 

Patettic; ‘“‘ Missus, it would be im ible for 
me to repeat to a lady what I woul say to it.” 
* * * 

Tue youthful fiancée of an elderly widower 
had an unpleasant quarter of an hour on her 
wedding-day recently. When she reached the 
church where the ceremony was to be performed 
the bridegroom was not there to receive her, 
but, after a long wait, his youngest son rushed 
in with the intelligence that ‘‘ Pa couldn’t find 
his teeth, but he'll be here directly !” 

* * * 
Lapy of the House: ‘Did you 


m 
letter, as I told you, Bridget?” ris a: 
“ Sure, mum, I did, but I it weighed first, 


and as it was double weight, I put another 
stamp.” Lady: ‘‘ That’s right; only I hope you 
didn’t put the extra stamp on 60 that it would 
obliterate the address?” Bridget: ‘“‘ Indeed, I 
didn’t, mum, I just stuck it on top of the other 
stamp, mum, to save room ad 
* * * 
‘“Harse treatment even without blows 
keeps a nervous horse in misery. A groom’s 


angry voice will send a quiver through a whole 
row of stalls.’—* Road, Track and Stable,” 
page 18. - 


* * 


{ue PROPHETS ARE ALWAYS WITH us.— We 
are not advocates for visionary projects that 
interfere with useful establishments. We 
scout the idea of a railroad as ipa 
What can be more palpably absurd and 
ridiculous than the prospects held out of loco- 
motives travelling twice as fast as nee 

9 We should as soon expect the 
of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets 
as to put themselves at the mercy of sucha 
machine.”—Quarterly Review, March, 1825. 
* * * 


Tus, above all, to thine own self be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 


Shakespeare. 


* * * 


‘“'Yus,” he said, with some show of tempers 
“you're just the kind of a woman to spend 
10,000 dollars a year on dress alone.”—* Oh, 
no, I’m not,” she replied, sweetly. “ If I were 
I would have married a different kind of aman.” 
And the more he thought of it the more 
satisfied he became that it was a hot one.— 
Chicago Post. 

*  * 

In a thunderstorm the safest place indoors is 
said to be on a thick rug in the centre of the 
room, well away from such metal objects as 
fenders and bell-pulls and wires. Dry spots 
are always safest. 

* * * 

FrreEpom FoR THE Hatr.—Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, besides possessing a most lovely 
voice, has very beautiful hair. Her theory is 
that to obtain, and retain, lovely locks, they 
should be allowed, for some hours every day, to 
hang down, with the air circulating through 
them and the sun ripening their colour. Fol- 
lowing out this rule, the great actress, after 
having her hair brushed, keeps it very loosely 
coiled up. For this reason, and from the fact 
that Madame Bernhardt when on the stage 
often adopts an easy style of coiffure, many 
novelties in less complicated hair-dressing have 
been named after her. 
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@ Book of the our 


LADY WARWICK’S NEW 
BOOK.* 


‘Tux Countess or Warwick has for several 
years devoted much of her attention and her 
jnfluence to the promotion of useful work for 
women. Some of my readers may have noticed 
in passing down Bond-street, a shop front 
which bears in fat gold letters above it the 
name ‘The Countess of Warwick.” Thisis the 
London depot of a School of Fine Needle- 
work which her ladyship established on her 
Essex estate, in order to provide employment 
for those village girls who were not strong 
-enough to work in the fields, and who were in 
the habit previously of going lonely and un- 
friended to seek employment in London, simply 
because there was nothing they could do in 
‘their native place. As many of them had 
homes .in which they could be both happy and 
useful if they could find out how to earn a 
living while stopping in their villages, the 
happy thought came to Lady Warwick that 
they might be trained to do the finest kind of 
hand needlework, and that this would enable 
many a family to keep together, and provide 
‘a suitable avocation for many of the less robust 
girls. She proceeded to carry her plan into 
operation in a most business-like manner, 
-securing a good teacher and training the girls 
very thoroughly in doing the finest of plain 
needlework, and some embroidering, and then 
-ghe procured patterns from Paris of the daintiest 
and most charming lingerie, and introduced the 
result of her pupils’ work among her personal 
friends in the first place. The success was 80 
great that other people asked leave to order 
work from Lady Warwick’s school, and the open- 
ing of the shop in Bond-street was the outcome. 

Later on, Lady Warwick founded on her 
husband’s estate a technical school in which 
many subjects are taught. Her latest idea, and 
one which her previous practical success leads 
us to expect she will be able to carry to success 
—great though the enterprise is—is an agricul- 
tural scheme for women. Lady Warwick 
believes that middle-class women who need to 
support themselves might find a sphere in the 
lighter branches of agriculture andin horticulture, 
and she proposes to found small colonies of 
ladies wishful to take up such work. Each, if 
I understand rightly, is to have her own piece 
of land to manage and live by—her own allot- 


and fashion, capable of thinking of her fellows, 
and planning for them so carefully. 

The book now before us is the outcome of 
the labour given by Lady Warwick last year to 
the Education Section of the Victorian Era 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. She undertook 
the presidency of this department, and col- 
lected an interesting series of educational 
exhibits. The time at her disposal was short, 
but the tables, pictures, and displays of com- 
pleted work which she succeeded in having 
placed on show made a very interesting total. 
The papers in this volume are partly those that 
were read at a great three days’ conference, which 
was held in connection with that section, and 
at which were brought together educationalists 
interested in every branch, not only of ordinary 
elementary and secondary education, but the 
far wider subjects involved in technical education. 
The papers that were read at a series of Satur- 
day conferences in the same connection are 
also included, these weekly gatherings having 
been designed to specially treat of particular 
points in women’s work, while the general Con- 
gress dealt with what might be called the 
Imperial aspect of education. Lady Warwick 
says in her preface: ‘‘ These papers and dis- 
cussions have been arranged with much care 
and thought in the present volume ; and I am 
sending it forth to the public in the hope that 
such a unique collection will have a widespread 
interest to all those who are earnestly working 
out the problem of the century.” Lady Warwick 
adds :— 

“The quality of any woman's education is 
not to be tested by the amount of knowledge 
which she possesses, but rather by her capability 
to use that little knowledge which it is in the 
power of the very least of us to acquire. One 
sees with rejoicing that ever-widening field 
which is opening up for women everywhere, 
giving to all hows who possess a trained 
capacity for work, their opportunity; and it 
should be remembered that trained capacity 
wherever it exists, is always in demand. A 
study of the lives of Miss Clough and Miss 
Buss shows us how important woman's work 
and education have become during the present 
reign, and also how it lies in the power of a 
woman to teach, and be taught, provided always 
that there is that fixity of ‘purpose without 
which no high aim is ever attained in any sphere 


It is not easy to give an account of this book, 
as, in the nature of the case, it is very discur- 
sive; that is to say, every subject connected 
with education, whether that of children or 
professional, whether in this country or in our 
colonies, is taken in. The ground is tho- 
roughly covered, and it says much for Lady 
Warwick’s power of organisation that she 
should have secured so complete a representa- 
tion of nearly all the problems connected with 
education. The book is one that no one inte- 
rested in the subject can afford to overlook ; 
which particular chapter will be the more 
interesting to a particular reader depends, of 
course, upon personal tastes. 

The most amusing and readable paper in the 
book, sparkling with Trish wit, was read by 
Mrs. Orpin, on “Irish Flower Farms.” She 
tells us that Irish ladies might as well be offered 
the Koh-i-Noor at a reasonable selling price asin- 
struction in horticulture at £70a year. ‘“* Every- 
body in Ireland is poor, and nobody has got £70 
to spend on anything.” She knew one lady who 
had « capital of £11, and a piece of fairly good 
Irish land all run to weeds. Having 80 little 
capital she turned over a quarter of her land 
and planted it with daffodil bulbs : ‘“ Daffodil 
bulbs are a special Irish commodity ; the more 
they are rained on the better they are, and that 
is a very fortunate circumstance, because of 
rain there is a great abundance in Treland ; 
therefore this lady’s daffodil bulbs flourished.” 
Year by year, Mrs. Orpin tells us, her friend 
increased the quantityZof land she took in, and 
last year she cleared £35. Another lady known 
to the speaker stocked her land with violets, of 
which flower ‘she was extremely fond, but 
finding that she could not compete against the 
large supply of violets from the south of 
France, “like a thoroughly sensible business 
woman she instantly weaned her affection 
from violets and put in daffodils instead. She 
said that the first thing to learn was to begin 
with a very small piece of ground, because your 
mistakes then do not cost so much ; that is an 
intensely valuable piece of information, because, 
mind you, you have to buy experience and pay 
for it, everybody for themselves, and if you 
can buy your experience cheap, and sell your 
of life. daffodils dear, why, there you are.” Mrs. 

“ Victor Hugo was right when he described the | Orpin added that there are some gardens in 
nineteenth century as the ‘woman’s century.’ Ireland that, with a characteristic Irish dis- 
The advance has been so marked that it has | position, refuse to do just what you would 


been felt in every department of human effort, | most certainly expect them to do; ‘when you 
but more especially in the realm of education. try them, they do not do it a bit, 


: t-| |. But perhaps it is just as well that we |.) Y ear os Wiley do sce 
ment—on which to keep bees, and grow fruit | ,hould proceed step by step, and make sure of thing quite different. Thus, one lady put in 
and flowers, and if she likes, to keep cows, or | our ground as we go along. | bulbs of every beautiful variety of daffodil, 
buy cream from farmers to make cream cheeses 


“The Quaker poet Whittier, in writing to only to find that they vanished in the 
and other fancy cheeses, and butter, and so | Katharine Austin, said: ‘I shall be glad to do ground; so she “took counsel with her 
forth; the whole colony in each place being all in my power to open the doors of Brown | common sense,” and covered the place with red 
under the supervision of one experienced head, University to women,’ and he added : and black currants and flowers of every kind, 
who would be able to teach new-comers, 4 Ae sata ike yon is growing better; the | which did very well. The constant rain in 
oe would manage the organisation required for ae alee q ght. oO. : at Pate are | Ireland is a frightful thing for flower-growers, 

stributing the produce, through trade channels | All will come in due time that is really needed. it interferes with everything except a political 
or otherwise. Such large schemes of philan- All we have to do is to work—and to wait.’ meeting. This delightful speaker, so practical 
thropy, based upon such right principles, engage | “Let us, then, possess our souls in patience and so merry at once, must have a little quota- 
our admiration for the beautiful woman of wealth | whilst we continue our efforts to place women | tion to herself :— 

* “Progress in Women’s Education in the British Empire, in their true position in the educational world, “ Now, with regard to poultry. I would 


Teine te tere nt the Education Eection, Victorian Ere and be profoundly thankful for the evidences of | advise all ladies to keep flowers and chickens— 

ibition, ; ite the Countess of Warwick.” | veri i i i 

TEE een a ce Bt eteatr How, Dondan, See One acters _Bladdened our | not, mind you, in the same enclosure, as they 
| ie 


Price 6s.) | do not agree—but on the same land. If you 
\ 


are muddling sort of 
run along on all fours with some other business. 
One lady, who has made an extreme success of 
her sa a ing, wrote to me to the effect 
that, except for the rain, Ireland was & very good 
sorager te chickens, but that the rain stopped 


2 ts eh ade geason. I think she 
en, because I know for a fact 


might be a splen 
could only get them 
come in when the 
from the Continent, at the same time, in fact, 
in the spring and summer months, when eggs 
are plentiful and cheap. What is wanted, if we 
or Ireland, is some means 
of keeping over the eggs. I do not think it is pos- 
sible to keep over the hens, because the lay 
when they are so minded, but it would be a fine 
thing if we could possibly oe | over the eggs. 


English 
in Ireland, 
aging d fresh for weeks and months. . . . 

it were ble to preserve Irish eggs by 
butterin them over 
the flush season, so as to put them into the 
English market when eggs were dear, there 
would be a chance of making a very large 
profit.” 

A very interesting account of agricultural 
education in Canada was contributed. The 
speaker mentioned that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has a department specially for agriculture, 
which is willing ‘to buy information by experi- 
ments at the public cost, with great gain to the 
country ; the agricultural population know they 
may accept the conclusions to which the 
responsible officials have come, and the know- 
ledge from those official sources is even more 
widely useful than the experience of the in- 
dividual would have been.” What are called 
Farmers’ Institutes, too, receive & small grant 
from Government, usually £10 a year for each 
institute. ‘To entitle to the grant there must 
be fifty members and at least two meetings 
annually. The Government has several corps 
of speakers, ten or eleven corps, each contain- 
ing three to five speakers on different subjects 
in which they are experts, and these are sent to 
address the farmers with their wives who gather 
at the periodical meetings of the Institutes ; 
capable men and women in each locality are also 
invited to read papers. The net result is that the 
best information on any particular subject is put 
before all who attend, and practical and helpful 
discussions take place by which the special 
Imowledge and wisdom of one is made the 
common property of all. These are two 
particulars in which Canada might set an 
example to the mother-country. 

In a paper by Miss Cecil Gradwell on the 
training of women in business, there are some 
very sensible remarks as to the necessity for a 
business education for all women, even for 
those who possess some money,. more or 
less, to live upon, and only require to manage 
it to the best advantage. It is but too 
true that a considerable number of these ladies 
are content to remain absolutely ignorant about 
their own affairs ; if they fall into the hands of 
a conscientious solicitor or other man of busi- 
ness, all is well, but as they are blankly 
ignorant they are entirely at the mercy of the 
person in whom they trust, and in an extra- 
ordinarily large number of cases such women 


em, and thus to kee 


a stocks and shares, 
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have been stripped either of all their property, 
or a very large slice of it, by some male relative 
or paid adviser in whom they have absolutely 
confided. Miss Gradwel] says :— 

‘‘ My hearers would, I think, hardly credit me 
if I detailed the difficulties I experience in 
obtaining accurate information as to the nature 
and amount of their incomes from those who 
come to me for help in escaping from, or in 
lessening the burden of, income tax. One will 
but 


Metro 
Sisck” and ry 


good 


income ; 
enables 


but 
in many cases the loss has 
women not grasping the si 
understanding the terms used by their lawyers, 
and therefore giving their assent to some course 
of action, with an entirely insufficient know- 
ledge of the subject. Is there not here a great, 
a crying need, for education even in the ele- 
mentary principles of finance and the meaning 
and significance of business terms? And why 
should women leave themselves blindly in the 
hands of a solicitor or anyone else? If out of 
ignorance, is it not time to get out of this 
ignorance? If because it is too much trouble 
to learn to manage their own small affairs, then 
all I can say is that they must blame themselves, 


and not their advisers, when loss or disaster. 


ensues.” 

A very long and complete paper on Women 
as Factory Inspectors is contributed by Miss 
Adelaide Anderson, who has recently been 
appointed the Chief Lady Inspector. The 


Higher Education of Women in India was dealt 


with. very interestingly by Lord Hobhouse, 
many years of whose life were spent in the 
management of Indian affairs, and by Mr. 
HW. M. Birdwood, while wider questions on the 
Education of Indian Women were treated by 
Sir William Wedderburn, Professor Gokhle and 
Mr. Theodore Beck. Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., 
gave a very practical paper full of wise sug- 
gestions on Medical Women in India, and Dr. 
Charlotte Ellaby, who has made a speciality of 
the eye, spoke on the Care of the Sight in Edu- 
cation, a paper which members of School 
Boards and teachers of private schools should 
study carefully. The general question of the 
Education of Women in the Colonies was opened 
by the Marquis of Lorne, and continued by 
speakers coming in every case from the 
colonies of which they told. Thus, Sir William 
Windeyer, Ex-Chancellor of the University of 
Sydney and an Australian Judge (since 
deceased), spoke on the Higher Education of 
Women in New South Wales. The following 
is a very interesting passage from Sir William 
Windeyer’s address :— 

“The Senate of the University of Sydney in 
1881 passed a resolution admitting women to 
all its educational advantages. Since that time 
women have been admitted to its degrees pre- 
cisely on the same conditions as men. In 1884 
the Legislature of New South Wales, adopting 
the views of the University, and to secure as & 
right for the women of the colony for all time, 
and beyond the possibility of doubt, the privi- 
leges accorded them by the Senate of the 
University, passed @ 
‘the benefits and advantages of the University, 
and the provisions of the Acts relating thereto, 


privileges of 
received with any 
ignorant prejudice, 


keep their place, as 
the position of registered inferiority to which so 


measure enacting that 
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shall be deemed to extend in all respects to. 
women equally with men.’ The effect of this 
Act was to give women, on the same conditions 
as men, a voice in the control of the University, 
by allowing them, like competent male graduates,. 
to take part in the election of the Senate, the 
University. I am glad 
University, that 
neither the resolution of the Senate to 1] 
airl 

won in open nor the 


Bill proposing 


and 


most vehement applause at our commemora- 
tions at all cee 
es 


ting the woman who 
by taking prizes and 


“The threadbare phrase that women should 


some are pleased to call 


distinguish 


honours. . . 


many men, with assumed superiority, relegate 
women often superior to themselves in all that 
gives dignity to character, we are thankful to 
say finds no voice amongst us as an argument 
against the educational enfranchisement of 
women, and has entirely disappeared before the 
nobler view that woman is entitled to the place 
which her God-given talents enable her to win. 
The University of Sydney has indeed the 
the first of British 


Universities to solve the problem of mcg 


years 
time its Vice-Chancellor—I have no hesitation 
in saying, 
office, that our system of co-education has 
worked well and is heartily approved of by our 

rofessors, who are the persons most closely 

rought inte contact with the undergraduates, 
and are in the best position to give judgment. 
on its working. It certainly has not ad with 
us the disastrous effect of destroying the manly 
tone of the male undergraduate, an imaginary 
evil which seems to be much dreaded ‘by some 
opponente of mixed universities in England, 
and which is so solemnly predicted with all the 
assurance of those who diregard the experience 
of countries in which the system exists.” 

Sir William Windeyer referred with pride to 
the fact that the young men who thus share 
their education with girls supply the champion 
football team of the Colony, and added that 
their experience had proved that the women 
graduates made no attempt to interfere with 
the conduct and discipline of the men under- 
graduates, or to attempt to control the govern- 
ment of the University in any special manner. 

Similarly interesting and important testimony 
was borne with regard to education in New 
Zealand by the Hon. W. P. Reeves. He proudly 
claimed that his University stood even before 
that of New South Wales, inasmuch as it had 
never been thought necessary to pass any reso- 
lution whatever as to its being open to women. 
The New Zealand University simply proceeded 
from the first on the quiet assumption that no 
difference could possibly exist between lads and 
maidens in regard to the right to educational 
advantages. It would be difficult, he said, for 
a New Zealander to imagine now that there 
could anywhere be or ever have been any objection 
to assist in so natural a course and which works 
in such a thoroughly satisfactory way. Though 
there are in New Zealand several thousand 
more males than females, the proportion of girls 
in the schools is only three per cent. less than 
the number of boys, showing that New Zealand 


| parents are often more willing to give education 


Bd eee ee ee, el 
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It is now for women to look to it that they 
as well as men are alive to their public duty, 


_ 40 their girls than to the boys whom they -make 
of practical use somewhat younger. 

j Eniversity Extension Work ; the Medical | *"4 ep ey ee Saag pare Cee 

of Women in England ; the Education well oa “ or sachegpeag a gp act affective 
of Defective Children ; Poor Law Schools; the how man st be feeling thinking A 
y mu ° . 

Work of the London School Board; and Teach- | in the same direction ! ” and again—of women 
ing Children to Play, are only some of the other | ‘they have a work in society as truly as in the 
subjects dealt with in this interesting and im- home. To break through the apathy, the aloof- 
portant volume, for the production of which at ness, which hinders #0 many woe 
her own expense the public interested in educa- 
-tion must owe deep gratitude to the Countess 
of Warwick. The book should be placed in the 
library of everyone who takes any share in the 
mansgement of education. 


and Western Society in all constituencies within 
its area of work, who shall not be obliged to 
subscribe. 

The Central and East of England Society, 
10, Great College Street, have already done & 
very considerable work on these lines, with the 
mos: satisfactory results. 

In this work, the Committee are glad to 
announce that they have secured the services 
of Miss Gertrude Stewart, as organiser for their 
Metropolitan constituencies. Miss Stewart has 
already commenced work in Islington, and we 
hope from time to time to give reports of the’ 
working of this Associate scheme. 

The Committee has also made arrangements 
with Mrs. Greenwood, 21, Connaught-road, to 


am a woman. I must 
feel that I have a concern it, that it is my 
affair, that I have a special office and work in 
relation to it.’ To be a mother in England— 
surely that is an ideal not less noble than to be 
a mother in Israel!” The Parish Council 
elections are held in March. 


ee 


ee 


WOMEN AND PARISH 
COUNCILS. 


‘Tux following circular has been issued by the 
Women’s Local Government Society :— 

It is of great importance that women 
should take their due share of the steady 
unobtrusive work that has to be done on parish 


councils. 

Something like a hundred women have 
already served as parish councillors, and there 
_ is strong reason for believing that their work is 

thoroughly appreciated by their men colleagues, 

-as well as by those whom they represent. 


Greenwood will start her campaign in the 
Northern Divisions of Staffordshire. Any of our 
readers who can suggest names of probable 
helpers in the North-Western, the Leek, or the 
Burton Divisions, will be rendering valuable 
assistance. Funds to carry on these important 
undertakings are urgently required, and we 
would again urge the claims of the Suffrage 
Society on all who feel interested in this much- 
needed reform. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tun object of the Society is to obtain the Parlia- 

mentary Franchise for Women on the same 

conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public mee’ ings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 

8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. RussBLL Cooks. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. CHarLes BaxtTER, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria-street, 
8.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


—— 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 

A conference of members of Parliament 
interested in Woman's Suffrage was held in 
Committee-room 18 of the House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, February 8th, the opening day of 
the Session, to decide on the policy to be 
pursued this session, Mr. George Wyndham, 
M.P., presiding. After some discussion, in 
which Mr. W. Johnston, M.P., Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, M.P., and Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P., 
stated their view of the importance of some 
Parliamentary action, it was decided to ballot 
for a day and proceed by Bill or resolution, 
according to the result. The following ladies 
attended on behalf of the National Union of 
Woman's Suffrage Societies :—Lady Frances 
Balfour, Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Blackburn (Central 
and East of England Society), Mrs. Russell 
Cooke, Mrs. Broadly Reid (Central and 
Western Society), Miss Roper (North of 
England Society), Mrs. Arthur Francis (Bristol 
and West of England Society), Miss J. M. Lea 
(Cheltenham), Mrs. Enfield Dowson (Notting- 


POWERS OF PARISH COUNCILS. 


The powers of the Parish Council cannot 
“here be given fully, but they include— 

(i) The appointment of overseers and assis- 

- 4ant overseers, whose duty it will be to collect 
the poor-rates, levy the rate required for educa- 
tion, put every person qualified to vote on the 

. proper register, and in cases of “sudden” and 
“urgent” emergency, to give relief to the poor. 

(A woman can be an overseer.) 

(ii) The holding of property for the benefit 
-of the parish. 

(iii) The purchase and hiring of lands for 

_ allotments and other purposes (under certain 

-eonditions compulsorily). 

{iv) The entire or partial control of parish 
charities (in general not of ecclesiastical 
charities) by the appointment of charity 
trustees. 

(v) The removal of nuisances. . 

(vi) The obtaining, by agreement, of & 
pees water supply, and bringing it to the 

ouses. 

(vii) The erection of a village hall. 

(viii) The protection of village greens, rights 
of ways, and roadside wastes, and the repair of 
footpaths, not being footpaths at the side of a 


SPECIAL ORGANISATION FUND. 


The following donations have been received 
since last month’s report :— 


public road. £8. d. 

__‘The carrying out of the “ Adoptive Acts” if Miss Annie Leigh Browne ..- 220 ham), Mrs. Gray Heald (Leeds), Miss L. 

"-they be adopted by the parish meeting:— Miss C. Boddy; M.D. « 10 0 Stevenson, Miss 8. E. 8. Mair (Edinburgh 
(a) The Lighting and Watching Act; Miss A. C. Beale .. 0 2 6 Society). 


(b) The Baths and Wash-houses Acts ; 

(ce) The Burial Acts ; 

d) The Public Improvements Act; 

(e) The Public Libraries Act. 

The power of are if the Rural District 
‘Council does not fulfil its duty as local sanitary 
authority, or its duty of protecting public rights 
of way, &c. 

There should be at least one woman on every 
Parish Council. 

In order to be able to stand for election to 
the Parish Council, a woman must fulfil one or 
other of two conditions; either her nume must 
be on the List of Parochial Electors, or she 
must have resided within the parish for a full 
year. 

No one should be deterred from candidature 
by finding that in her parish there are some who 
are prejudiced against the election of a woman. 
Such prejudice quickly passes away when good 
work is done quietly. A village might be . 
mentioned where the prejudice against having | with every individual who is in sympathy with 
any woman on the Council was 80 strong that | the W.S. movement, and that consequently they 
several wen walked long distances ‘+o save the | are losing much valuable help. 


parish the disgrace of being represented by & It has, therefore, been determined to com- 


woman”! But the woman was elected, and ; 

after she had served for a year, the men of | mence # new scheme for banding together every 
the adjoining village begged her to serve on person (man or woman) over the age of 21, 
their Council too! who is in favour of the extension of the Parlia- 


—=—— 


NOTICE. 
A meeting, organised by the Society, will be 
held in the Great Hall of the Northern Poly- 
technic, Holloway-road, on Thursday, March 
17th, at 8 p.m. Mrs. Wynford Philipps will 
preside, and Mr. B. J. Cohen, Member of Par- 
liament for the Division (East Islington), Mr. 
Faithfull Begg, M.P., Miss Florence Balgarnie, 
Mrs. Stanbury, and others, will take part in the 
meeting. Admission will be free, but a limited 
number of seats will be reserved at one shilling. 
Tickets to be had on application at this office. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE BILLS BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT. 


At present there are two Woman’s Suffrage 
Bills before Parliament, one (on the lines of 
Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill, which passed second 
reading last February) will be introduced by 
Mr. Firbank, M.P. for Hull (East), and backed 
by Mr. George Wyndham, Mr. Faithfull Begg; 
Mr. Atherley Jones, Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, Prof. Jebb, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. 
Charles McLaren, Mr. Rankine, Sir John 
Maclure, Sir W. Arrol, and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. This Bill is get down for second 
reading on March 9th, and is the third Order of 
the day. The second Bill will be introduced by 
Mr. Ernest Spencer (West Bromwich), and is 
the fourth Order on March 2nd. 

As it is extremely unlikely that either Bill 
will be considered, owing to their position on 
the paper, the National Union hope that both 
will be withdrawn, which will make it possible 
to bring forward a resolution. 


ORGANISATION. 
The Committee feels very strongly that at 
present the Suffrage Societies are not in touch 
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“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


Men are certainly more under the influence. 
of their appetites than women ; and their appe.. 
tites are more depraved by unbridled indulgence 
and the fastidious contrivances of satiety, 
Luxury has introduced a refinement in eating 
that destroys the constitution ; and, a degree of 
gluttony which is so beastly, that a perception 
of seemliness of behaviour must be worn out 
before one being could eat immoderately in the 
presence of another, and afterwards complain of 
the oppression that his intemperance naturally 
produced. Some women, particularly French. 
women, have also lost a sense of decency in 
this respect; for they will talk very calmly of 
an indigestion. It were to be wished that. 
idleness was not allowed to generate, on the 
rank soil of wealth, those swarms of summer 
insects that feed on putrefaction; we should 
not then be disgusted by the sight of such 
brutal excesses. 

There is one rule relative to behaviour that, 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcett has very kindly con- 
sented to deliver an address on Woman's 
Suffrage to the students of Somerville College, 
Oxford, on Thursday, March 2nd. The President 
of Trinity College will preside over the meeting, 
and a large audience will doubtless attend. 

Mrs. Arthur Francis will address a meeting 
at Clapham (78, Lynette-avenue) on March 8th. 

Miss Alison Garland will address the T verton 
Distriet W.S.A. early next month. 


CHAPTER VIII.—(continued.) 


Moratity UNDERMINED BY SExvuAL NOTIONS OF 
THE ImPoRTANCE OF A Goop REPUTATION. 


I wrt then venture to affirm, that after a man 
is arrived at maturity, the general outline of 
his character in the world is just, although, for 
the before-mentioned exceptions to the rule, I 
do not say that a prudent, worldly-wise man, 
with only negative virtues and qualities, may 
not sometimes obtain a smoother reputation 
than a wiser and a better man. So far from it, 


NEWLY-ELECTED MEMBERS OF PAR- 
LIAMENT AND WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Mr. 8. 
F. Mendl, Plymouth, Mr. Joseph Richardson, 
8.E. Durham, Mr. J. Wynford Philipps, Pem- 
brokeshire, Sir E. Fitzmaurice, Wilts, Cricklade, 
and Mr. Lowe, Birmingham, Edgbaston, are all 


supporters of Woman’s Suffrage. that I am apt to conclude from experience, | I think, ought to regulate every other ; and it is 
that where the virtue of two people is nearly | simply to cherish such an habitual respect for 
OBITUARY. equal, the most negative character will be liked | mankind as may prevent us from disgusting a. 


fellow creature for the sake of a present indul- 
gence. The shameful indolence of many 
married women, and others a little advanced in 
life, frequently leads them to sin against delicacy.. 
For, though convinced that the person is the 
band of union between the sexes, yet, how 
often do they from sheer indolence, or to enjoy 
some trifling indulgence, disgust ? 

The depravity of the appetite which brings the 
sexes together has had a still more fatal effect. 
Nature must ever be the standard of taste, the 
gauge of appetite—yet how grossly is Nature 
insulted by the voluptuary. Leaving the refine- 
ments of love out of the question; Nature, 
while making the gratification of an appetite, in 
this respect as well as every other, a natural 
and imperious law to preserve the species, exalts. 
the appetite, and mixes a little mind and affec- 
tion with a sensual gust. The feelings of a 
parent mingled with an instinct merely animal, 
give it dignity; and the man and woman often 
meeting on account of the child, a mutual 
interest and affection is excited by the exercise 
of a common sympathy. Women then having 
necessarily some duty to fulfil, more noble than 
to adorn their persons, would not contentedly 
be the slaves of casual lust; which is now the 
situation of a very considerable number who 
are, literally speaking, standing dishes to which 
every glutton may have access. 

I may be told that great as this enormity is, 
it only affects a devoted part of the sex— 
devoted for the salvation of the rest. But, 
false as every assertion might easily be proved 
that recommends the sanctioning a small evil 
to produce greater good, the mischief does not 
stop here, for the moral character and peace of 
mind of the chaster part of the sex is undermined 
by the conduct of the very women to whom 
they allow no refuge from guilt, whom they 
inexorably consign to the exercise of arts that 
lure their husbands from them, debauch their 
sons, and force them—let not modest women 
start—to assume in some degree the same 
character themselves. For I will venture to 
assert, that ALL THE CAUSES OF FEMALE WEAKNESS, 
AS WELL Ag DEPRAVITY, which I have already 
enlarged on, BRANCH OUT OF ONE GRAND CAUSE— 
WANT OF CHASTITY IN MEN. 

This heartless intercourse which men allow 
themselves, depraves both sexes, because the 
taste of men is vitiated, and women, of all 
classes, naturally square their behaviour to 
gratify the taste by which they obtain pleasure 
chastity is prized by women, it is despised by | and power. Women becoming consequently 
men; and the two extremes are equally weaker in mind and body than they ought to be, 
destructive to morality. | were one of the grand ends of their being taken. 


best by the world at large, whilst the other 
may have more friends in private life. But the 
hills and dales, clouds and sunshine, conspicuous 
in the virtues of great men, set off each other; 
and though they afford envious weakness a 
fairer mark to shoot at, the real character will 
still work its way to light, though bespattered 
by weak affection or ingenious malice. 

If we really deserve our own good opinion 
we shall commonly be respected in the world; 
but if we pant after higher improvement and 
higher attainments, it is not sufficient to view 
ourselves as we suppose that we are viewed by 
others, though this has been ingeniously argued, 
as the foundation of our moral sentiments. 
Because each bystander may have his own 
prejudices, beside the prejudices of his age or 
country. We should rather endeavour to view 
ourselves as we suppose that Being views us 
who seeth each thought ripen into action, and 
whose judgment never swerves from the eternal 
rule of right. Righteous are all His judgments 
—just as merciful ! 

The leading principles which run through all 
my disquisitions would render it unnecessary 
to enlarge on this subject, if a constant attention 
to keep the varnish of the character fresh, and 
in good condition, were not often inculcated as 
the sum total of female duty; if rules to regu- 
late the behaviour, and to preserve the reputa- 
tion, did not too frequently supersede moral 
obligations. But, with respect to reputation, 
the attention is confined to a single virtue— 
chastity. If the honour of a woman, as it is 
absurdly called, be safe, she may neglect every 
social duty; may, ruin her family by gaming 
and extravagance; yet still present a shame- 
less front—for truly she is an honourable 
woman ! 

Mrs. Macaulay has justly observed, that 
“there is but one fault which a ‘woman of 
honour’ may not commit with impunity.” She 
then justly and humanely adds—‘This has 
given rise to the foolish observation, that the 
first fault against chastity in woman has a 
radical power to deprave the character. But 
no such frail beings come out of the hands of 
nature. The human mind is built of nobler 
materials than to be easily corrupted; and with 
all their disadvantages of situation and edu- 
cation, women seldom become entirely aban- 
doned till they are thrown into a state of 
desperation by venomous rancour.” 

But, in proportion as the reputation of 


The committee announce with profound 
regret the death of two of the warmest friends 
* of Woman's Suffrage, Miss Frances Willard, 
and Sir James Stansfeld, both of whom were 
honoured vice-presidents of the Society. The 
loss the Suffrage cause has thus sustained will 
be widely and keenly felt by the friends of the 
Movement. ; 


We quote the following from the Woman's 
Journal of February 12th :— 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


‘Women have secured equal political rights 
with men in Wyoming, since 1869; in Colorado, 
since 1898; in Utah, since 1896; in Idaho, 
since 1897. 

Sixty years ago women could not vote any- 
where. In 1845, Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1869, England gave municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows, and 
Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women. 
School suffrage was granted in 1875 by Michi- 
gan and Minnesota; in 1876 by Colorado; in 
1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon ; in 1879 
by Massachusetts; in 1880 by New York and 
Vermont. In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 1883, and 
Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886, school suffrage 
was given in Washington, and municipal 
_ puffrage to single women and widows in 

New Brunswick and Ontario. In 1887, muni- 
cipal suffrage was extended to all women 
in Kansas, and school suffrage in North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New 
Jersey. In the same year Montana also gave 
tax-paying women a vote on all questions 
submitted to taxpayers. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. In 
1892 municipal suffrage was extended 
to single women and widows in the 
Province of Quebec. In 1893, school suffrage 
was granted in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, school 
suffrage was granted in Ohio, a limited muni- 
cipal suffrage in Icwa, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both married 
and single. In 1895, full suffrage was granted 
in South Australia to women both married and 
single. In 1896 full suffrage was established 
by Utah and Idaho. In 1897 equal suffrage 
amendments were submitted in North Dakota 
and Washington, and will be voted upon next 
all in those States. 
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into the account, that of bearing and nursing 
children, have not sufficient strength to dis- 
charge the first duty ofa mother. Nature in 
everything demands respect, and those who 
violate her laws seldom violate them with 
impunity. The weak enervated women who 
particularly catch the attention of libertines are 
unfit to be mothers; so that the rich sensualist, 
who has rioted among women, & 
depravity and misery, when he wishes to per- 
petuate his name, receives from his wife only a 
half-formed being that inherits both its father’s 
and mother’s weakness. 

Contrasting the humanity of the present age 
with the barbarism of antiquity, great stress has 
been laid on the savage custom of exposing the 
children whom their parents could not maintain; 
whilst the man of sensibility, who thus, perhaps 
complains, by his promiscuous amours produces 
a most destructive barrenness and contagious 
flagitiousness of manners. Surely Nature never 
intended that women, by satisfying an appetite, 
should frustrate the very purpose for which it 
was implanted ? 

Men ought to be made to maintain the 
women whom they have seduced; this would 
be one means of reforming manners, and stop- 
ping an abuse that has an equally fatal effect 
on population and morals. Another, no leas 
obvious, would be to turn the attention of a 
woman to the real virtue of chastity; for to 
little respect has that woman & claim on the 
score of modesty, though her reputation may 
be white as the driven snow, who smiles on the 
libertine whilst she spurns the victims of his 
lawless appetites and their own folly. 

The two sexes mutually corrupt and improve 
each other. This I believe to be an indis- 
putable truth, extending it to every virtue. 
Chastity, modesty, public spirit, and all the 
noble train of virtues on which social virtue and 
happiness are built, should be understood and 
cultivated by all mankind, or they will be culti- 
vated to little effect. And, instead of furnishing 
the vicious or idle with a pretext for violating 
some sacred duty, by terming it a sexual one, 
it would be wiser to show that Nature has not 
made any difference, for that the unchaste man 
doubly defeats the purpose of Nature by 
rendering women barren and destroying his 
own constitution, though he avoids the shame 
that pursues the crime in the other sex. These 


are the physical consequences, the moral are 
still more alarming; for virtue is only a nominal 
distinction when the duties of citizens, hus- 
bands, wives, fathers, mothers, and directors of 
families, become merely the selfish ties of con- 
venience. 

Why then do philosophers look for public 
spirit? Public spirit must be nurtured by pri- 
vate virtue, or it will resemble the factitious 
sentiment which makes women careful to pre- 
serve their reputation, and men their real 
honowr—sentiments that often exist unsup- 
ported by virtue, unsupported by that sublime 
morality which makes the habitual breach of 
one duty a breach of the whole moral law. 

(To be continued.) 


separate them through the day. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN 
COLORADO. 


By Mrs. Marraa A. BusHNELL ConmnNE. 


(Elected as Member of the State Legislature 
in 1895.) 
In trying to determine the effect of equal 
suffrage, would it not be well to consider a few 
of the objections most frequently urged against 
it, and determine whether or not these objections 
have been sustained by the facts of the case ? 
Take, for instance, as objection No. 1.—“* Men 
would lose their respect for women. A woman 
running for office would be liable to assaults 
upon her character, and a campaign would 
necessitate her coming into contact with dis- 
agreeable and degrading conditions.” My own 
observation and experience do not in the least 
sustain this objection. The men with whom 
we came in contact treated us in precisely the 
same manner which prevails when men and 
women meet in society, in church, or elsewhere. 
There were the names of thirty-three women 
candidates on the ballot at our last election, 
but notwithstanding the fact that this has been 
the most exciting campaign in the history of 
our state, not one word derogatory to the 
dignity of any one of those women appeared, 
go far as I know, in any newspaper in the state. 
Objection No. 2.—‘‘ Woman would lose her 
love for domestic avocations, her children would 
be neglected, and home would be no longer 
attractive to parents or children.” Answer : A 


sional politicians. 


—Denver, Colo. 


—__—__ 


you to swallow ‘em 22 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to resist 


ie INFLUENZA, 


it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect essence of Beef; 
a | its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic stimulants. In 
A the Kitchen it provides the essential features of good cookery — appetising 
flavour, nourishment and digestibility. 
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true woman’s home is to her the first considera- 
tion on earth. Very little else should be re- 
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they will probably enjoy as much of the society 
of their families as is usual in the average home 
where the avocations of the different members . 


Objection No. 8.—* Women of immoral 
character would be particularly active in 
politics, and women who are now self-respecting 
would be contaminated by politics, and become 
as corrupt as the ‘gang’ element among the 
men is now known to be.” Answer: The 
women of the demi monde in Denver declined 
to register, but were compelled to do so, also to 
vote, by the “gang.” Their action shows that 
if left to themselves they would take no part in 
the election. ‘The most cultured, most in- 
telligent women in the state, are the ones most 
deeply interested and most active in politics. 

The women, realising their ignorance of 
political subjects, went to work at once to 
inform themselves, and in their endeavour to 
grasp the subject, aroused new interest in the 
minds of their men friends, and I am positive 
that there is a better understanding of political 
methods and of desirable reforms among the 
men of our state, particularly in our cities, than 
ever existed before outside the circle of profes- 


It would be very strange, indeed, if the 
women had made no mistakes, but comparing 
their progress in two years with the results in 
the previous one hundred years of disfranchise- 
ment, they may well be proud of their record. 


Tar Priest was Angap. —An Irish priest 
had laboured hard with one of his flock to 
induce him to give up the habit of drink, but 
the man was obdurate. “I tell you, Michael,” 
said the priest, ‘‘ whiskey is your worst enemy, 
and you should keep as far away from it as you 
can.” ‘My inimy, is it, father ?”’ respon 
Michael, ‘‘and it was yor riverence’s silf that 
was tellin’ us from the pulpit only last Sunday 
to love our inimies!” ‘So I was, Michael,’ 
rejoined the priest, ‘* but was Ianywhere telling 
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Free DistriBuTion of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s Siena at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 


Thanks are offered to the following ladies for 
aid in this way :— 


: Mra, Pyces, 
Belfast ; Mrs. Taylor, Lindley; Mrs. Bell, Cheltenham. 


SIGNALS FROM ©UR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Amongst the many characteristics that 
will distinguish the personality of Queen 
Victoria in history, her fondness for 
placing tangible memorials of those ‘‘ whom 
she has loved and lost erewhile’”’ will be 
noted. From the numerous memorials of 
Albert the Good, down to the simple 
cairns and monumental tablets that mark 
the resting-places of faithful servants, 
the Queen has placed a large number of 

rmanent monuments (as we call our 

rief footprints on the shores of illimitable 
Time) to her friends of all ranks. The 
latest addition to these is a marble cross 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, over the grave 


of the nurse of Her Majesty’s children, 
Mrs. Thurston, who entered the Queen’s 
service as under-nurse in 1843, and re- 
mained as head nurse for many years, in 
fact till 1867. Princess Louise 
designed the monument, which bears, 
besides the record of birth, service, and 
that it is erected ‘In grateful and loving 
memory’’ by the Queen and all her 
children, a very pretty quatrain— 

‘* Love rawediiaes duty in her heart for 


Ose, 
The children given to her charge; 


and they, 
Like her own child, returned the 
love that grows 
In honour strengthened through the 
waning day.” 
* ¥ * 


There is the usual disconcerting and con- 
fusing Parliamentary dispute this Session 
between the recognised leaders in the 
‘‘Combined Committee’’ of the Woman's 
8 e movement, and that energetic 
individual, Miss Cousins, who works on 
her own lines, and calls her special little 
group of captured M.P.’s by the sounding 
and Tisleadtin 
Committee for Woman’s Suffrage.” The 
genuine ‘‘Combined Committee’ of the 
various national and local societies, com- 
prising all the early workers in the move- 
ment, are led in the House by Mr. Faithfull 
Begg and Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Balfour's 
friend and sometime Private Secretary. 
The energetic interloper had the backing 
of Sir Richard Temple, but now that he 
has left the House the head man of 
the faction seems to be Mr. Macdona. 


It was the ‘“ Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’? which was responsible for 
the blunder of introducing a Bill 


to deal with this subject into the 
House of Lords last year; a blunder 
assuredly, first, because a measure to 
reform the Commons must needs be 
accepted by themselves in the initiative, 
and, next, because it gave occasion to 
Lords in opposition to declare themselves 
so to the premature discouragement of our 
friends and joy of our enemies. But the 
failure did not disconcert the moving spirit 
in the muddle. She was “up again” at 
once this session, and has induced Mr. 
Ernest Spencer, who came out 48rd in 
the ballot, to introduce a Bill of a very 
limited scope. The ‘Combined Com- 
mittees,”’ however, are beforehand with 
this ‘‘ Parliamentary Committee’ move, 
for Mr. Faithfull Begg has got Mr. Fir- 
bank, who drew 26th in the ballot, to give 
that place to the Bill that passed second 
reading last session. As there is little 
chance of either of the Bills coming on, 
perhaps it does not so much matter that 
there should be this division of the forces, but 
it is confusing to Members of Parliament, 
and unfortunate for the cause. 
* * * 

If Miss Cousins had not insisted on 
pushing in a Bill, regardless of the fact 
that its place came too low down to give it 
any chance, it would have been possible 
(probably) to get a resolution moved ; but 
the presence of a Bill on the paper of the 
House blocks the way for a resolution. I 
have previously said why, to my judgment, 
this seems of little consequence for this 
Session, but it is none the less vexatious 
that by want of either wisdom or loyalty 
there should be a Bill that cannot come on 
kept in front of a resolution that might 
come on. 


ing title of ‘‘ The Parliamentary | 


A request has been made by the Crown 
Princess of Greece to Mrs. Bedford Fen- 
wick, that she will select from among the 
English nursing profession a superinten- 
dent sister and two nursing sisters for the 
Ecole anliteos Pag ae age is a 
recognition of the work done b 
British nurses iastig the late Greek ae 
The Crown Princess of Greece often visited 
the wounded Greek soldiers, and no one 
would be able to form a keener judgment 
of the value of the services rendered by 
the small band of nurses despatched from 
these shores and selected by Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick. The great military hospital at 
Athens has hitherto been without a trained 
nursing department, indeed, trained nurs- 
ing has hardly been. recognised in the 
Greek hospitals, so that the step taken by 
the Crown Princess may well be con- 
sidered of national and far-reaching im- 
portance. Who the three ladies to be 
selected are is not yet known, but there is 
little fear of an unwise choice Lesa Sire 
by such an authority as, Mrs. ord 

enwick. 

* * * 

With reference to the difference of 
opinion in the National Anti-Vivisection 
Society as to whether they should support 
a Bill for lessening the cruelties of experi- 
ment, or continue to urge its total abolition, 
it will be remembered that Miss F. P. 
Cobbe, the founder of the Society, had 
announced that if the latter policy .was 
adopted she must leave its ranks. The 
result of the discussion at the Council having 
been a majority in favour of ‘‘ Lesser 
Measures” of 29 over 22—or nearly the 

roportion of 7 to 5—Miss Cobbe wrote to 
Mr. Bryan, the secretary, on the 10th 
February, after adverting to the fact, as 
follows:— There remains for me nothi 
to do but to fulfil the intention I have 
announced from the first, and to withdraw 
from the Society. Pray be so good as to 
erase my name from the list of Vice- 
‘Presidents in the forthcoming Zoophilist 
and elsewhere. No further notice of the 
matter is required or desirable.”’ 

x oe * 


Miss Cobbe’s position is that any 
‘minor measures” will only quiet the 
public conscience, and prove a dreadful 
obstacle to awakening it again, without 
diminishing the sufferings of the animals 
one jot. She pathetically urged that to 
adopt this compromising attitude would be 
against the judgment of the founders of 
the Society, who, as she says, 


‘‘worked zealously for the cause for years 
before many of those who will record their 
votes on this occasion took the smallest interest 
in the subject. I speak of those who worked 
under the guidance of our wise old leaders, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Mount Temple, Cardinal 
Manning, Bishop Harold Browne, and all the 
other good men gone to their rest, who taught 
us our policy and fixed our programme. I. speak, 
lastly, of some whose natural and happy pur- 
suits were abandoned to work for this cause, 
and whose lives for twenty years have 
been darkened by the dreadful subject, 
never wholly absent from their thoughts. 
Let our younger and newer allies, recruits in 
the service, who have perhaps attended a dozen 
meetings of committees and forgotten the 
whole subject in the intervals, and public men 
who are too busy to give the question more 
than transitory attention, let them, if they 
think it befitting, out-vote us, Veterans, who 
have borne the burden of the long battle and 


them all success and part with them with every 
kind feeling, recognising heartily their good 
intentions. But we will neither deceive our- 
gelves with vain hopes of eliminating cruelty 
from licensed Vivisection, nor help to deceive 
_ our countrymen by delusive legislation.” 

(*e * * 

A memorial service for the late Frances 
E. Willard was held on Ash Wednesday in 
St. John’s Church, Westminster, by Capon 
Wilberforce. There was a large attend- 
ance of “ British Women,” as the members 
of the B.W. Temperance Association are 
shortly called, and the church was packed. 
Lady Slenry Somerset and her sister, the 
Duchess of Bedford, were present—Lady 
Henry, in accordance with the views held 
by Miss Willard on the subject, not wearing 
mourning, but being dressed in a brown 
cloth cape and bonnet of violets. Miss 
Willard expressed her opinion that funeral 
services ought to take the character of 
chastened rejoicing for the deliverance of 
the departed from the cares and sorrows of 
life, and of Christian hope and trust, in an 
article that she sent here for! publication. 
She asked that her name might not be put 
to it, and I inserted it in the SianaL as from 
«An American Sister.” 

x * * 

In one respect Miss Willard’s own views 
expressed in that article were ignored—of 
necessity, since a Church under the 
‘Establishment was chosen for the service ; 
that is to say, no woman was in any way 
able to take part in the celebration. One 
could not but wish that, as she was her- 
self a Nonconformist, a Wesleyan chapel 
(her own denomination) had been chosen, 
so that some one or two of the women 
who loved her might have offered prayer 
or said a few tender words in remem- 
brance. Not that Canon Wilberforce (one 
of the most eloquent preachers of the 
Church) did not deliver a‘ touching and 
appropriate address, but one felt that a 
servicein which women took part would have 
een more congenial and suitable as the fare- 
well memorial of one who was so warm an 
advocate for ‘‘ Woman in the Churches.” 
Moreover, no hymn-books or slips were 
large so some of the hymns were sung 

y the little chorister boys almost alone, the 
congregation not being provided with the 
words or familiar with the tunes employed. 
I recalled a characteristic observation of 
hers about Church of England services: 
“They hand round the Bread of Life, no 
doubt, but in a form too dry for my 
Methodist throat to swallow.” 

x * #* 

Canon Wilberforce read the solemn and 
moving Burial Office from the Prayer-book, 
then gave an address, and a prayer of his 
own writing, and of an uncommon 
character, as will be seen. The service 
opened with the singing of ‘Jesus lives” ; 
then followed the 39th Psalm, read in 
alternation by the priest and congregation. 
After the lesson, from the 15th chapter 1st 
Corinthians, ‘‘ Now the labourer’s task is 
o'er’? was sung, and then Canon Wilber- 
force read the series of sentences given in 
the Prayer-book for committing the body 
to the grave, and beginning, ‘‘ Man that 
is born of woman hath but a short time 
to live.’ The singing of ‘“ Rock of 
Ages” was then followed by an 
eloquent address from Canon Wilberforce. 
He said that in such a service over such a 
friend departed there ought to be no shadow 


of despondency, if they reall 
immortality—realised that eac. 
thought of God incarnate, and that God 
would never unthink a thought, but might 


in the direction of greater progress. 
labour of the departed being over, her 
friends must pursue the work she lov 

that it should 

of the sword of this Amazon of God, this 
courageous and 
As when a main artery in the body was in- 
jured, all the smaller veins 
took on increased actiy and performed 


of the association to which she was one of 


deeper consecration of themselves to fill 
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believed in 
soul was & 


ursue it through many changes, a> 
e 


ed, 80 
not suffer for the sheathing 


strong soldier of the right. 
and capillaries 


their office more completely, so the members 


the main channels of life must. resolve b 


her place. | He quoted her reply to a 
speech by a leading advocate of the 
drink fic, who summed up all the advan- 
tages of the upholders of free “ saloons,” 
ending with ‘‘and we have the money, 
and money is a power, and don’t you 
forget it.” She cited the forces on her 
own side, concluding in the same manner, 
«and God is with us, and God is a power, 
and don’t you forget it.” That, the 
preacher thought, was the one helpful 
thought in the battle that has to be fought 
with the sword of the Spirit. In con- 
clusion, he asked all who could ‘join 
in his thought to commend her and them- 
selves in a very special manner, and, 
kneeling down, he delivered the fol- 
lowing :— 

Canon WILBERFoRcE’s OWN PRAYER, 

For a DeEpaRTeD FRIEND. 


Our Father, the Father of the spirits of all 
flesh, in whose embrace all creatures live, in 
whatsoever world or condition they be; we 
beseech Thee for her whose name and dwelling- 
place and every need Thou knowest. Lord, 
vouchsafe her light and rest, peace and refresh- 
ment, joy and consolation in Paradise, in the 
companionship of saints, in the presence of 
Christ, in the ample folds of Thy great love. 
Grant that her life may unfold itself in Thy 
sight, and find a sweet employment in the 
spacious fields of eternity. 

If she hath ever been hurt or maimed by any 
unhappy word or deed of ours, we pray Thee 
of Thy great pity to heal and restore her that 
she may serve Thee without hindrance. 

Tell her, O gracious Lord, if it may be, how. 
much we love her and miss her, and long to see 
her again; and if there be ways in which she 
may come, vouchsafe her to us as & guide and 
guard, and grant us a sense of her nearness in 
such degree as Thy laws permit. 

‘If in aught we can minister to her peace, be 

pleased of Thy love to let this be; and merci- 
fully keep us from every act which may deprive 
us of the sight of her as soon as our trial-time is 
over, or mar the fulness of our joy when the 
end of the days hath come. 
Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, whatso- 
ever is amiss in this our prayer, and let Thy 
will be done, for our will is blind and erring, 
but Thine is able to do exceeding abundantly all 
that we ask or think; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

The service concluded with the singing of 
«Peace, perfect peace.” 

x * * 

Some interesting facts are given in the 
report of Newnham College. Its numbers 
keep up, and names are already being 
entered to secure admission in “the 
twentieth century ’—three years ahead. A 


that 


187 


may remain anywhere as to the mis- 


chievous effect on family life of the higher 
learning for women is afforded by the fact 
that among the present students are two or 
three whose mothers were 
students before them, 
follow their sisters, and in some cases as 


man 
family 
re 

still absorbs the greater number of former 
students, but that there is more variety 
than of old in the careers open to them. 
Some are taking up philanthropic work asa 
serious study, one is learning farming, and 
a few hol 
which enable them to study in foreign 


universities or to travel in pursuit of special 
research. The foundation of studentships 


Newnham 
while seventeen 


as three ménbers of the same 
have entered the Coleg. The 
shows that the profession of teaching 


fellowships or studentships 


for these purposes is one of the most recent 
outcomes of friendly interest in the pro- 
gress of the College. Such valuable aids 
in the completion of education in its widest 
sense have long been available in the 
leading American colleges for women. 

* * & 

Even in backward, ey ee Se 
women are beginning to stir, and the dawn 
glimmers on their horizon. The latest 
news thence is that some wealthy Chinese 
ladies at Shanghai latel ‘vite’ some of 
their foreign sisters to dinner, in order to 
interest them in a proposal to found a 
school for Chinese girls on modern lines. 
The scheme has now made such progress 
that the provisional regulations for the 


‘| institution have been published. Number 
-|1 stipulates that the school is to be estab- 


lished “‘ on the basis of Confucianism,”’ and 
mentions that ‘‘ his posthumous tablet will 
be dedicated.” It goes on to declare that 
‘in order to restore the great educational 
system for the weaker sex prevailing 
during the ‘three dynasties,’ and to im- 
prove the knowledge of the people in 
general,” it is ‘necessary that woman 
must be given the same privileges as the 
opposite sex.” By a strict interpretation 
of the Western adage that those who pay the 
piper call the tune, it has been decided that 
subscriptions in aid of the institution shall 
be received from women only. Regulation 
ls states that ‘“‘from the teachers: and 
secretaries down to the servants connected 


‘| with the school, all shall be females.’’ That 


the school’s teaching will be advanced is 
evidenced by the fact that to the successful 
student is offered ‘‘ a certificate, so that she 
may practise as a physician and surgeon, 
or practise at the Bar.” The most inte- 
resting regulation of all is No. 10, which is 
to the following effect: ‘‘ Footbinding is a 
wicked custom, so, after Sauer been 
admitted into the school, the girls shall 
advise each other to unbind their feet. 
For the present both girls with feet bound 
or unbound will be admitted, but after a 
few years girls with bound feet will not be 
admitted.” 
> * * 


A correspondent asks me to print the 
following item on the small degree in 
which popular education is managed by 
women :— 

About half of the pupils in elementary schools 
are girls, and a large number infants, yet men 
almost entirely control the education of all 
children. The Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion are men; 23 examiners, all men; 3823 
inspectors of schools, of which three are women. 
Taking the London School Board, there are 
eight women on the Board, six inspectors men, 


most effective reply to any alarmist ideas and three women inspectors for special subjects 
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of needlework, cookery, laundry, and deficient 
children. - These statistics are taken from 1898 
Whitaker’s Almanac. 


Our Short Story. 


THE SERMON AT 
ST. JUDE’S. 


By Ispaz~t Maupzs Hamm, 


Author of “A Bit of Blue China,” ‘ The 
Courtship of Zekiel Hoskins,” ‘‘ The Vicar's 
Repentance,” éc., éc. ‘ 

Tue living of St. Jude’s and St. Barnabas was 
vacant, and curiosity was rife amongst the 
inhabitants of Barnsworth as to who would be 
the fortunate man appointed. It was in the 
of five trustees, and five men more opposite 
tastes, ideas, and views it would be cult 
to find; hence that there would be disagree- 
ments amongst them everyone knew, and in 
consequence, filling up the vacancy would be a 
tedious and troublesome matter. 
The rector who had held the living had not 


been very popular, mering toc foams 
many of the con- 


FRANCES WILLARD. 
(Born 1889. Died 1808.) 
Aw Acrostic; sy Mrs. JoserH PaRKER. . 


F mee See is dead! is dead! is 
R io ont the woeful news on every wind, 

A fill with f the bosom of mankind. 
N ot for one 
fed 

C om 


she lived, her love heav’n 
a world! She. wove a mystic 
E nduring, strong, from heart to heart, to 
8 ouls consecrated; then in emblem twined 


Bighe- _— in wie aig aa ae said : 
you, oh, my , by this sign : : 
L ive unto God, let streams of home-love with too hich a hand, w 

flood tion had strongly resented. Naturally he 

carried ‘some with him, still there had 

many dissensions, and the new man, everyone 
said, would have'a difficult task: to make things 
work harmoniously and peaceably. 

Of course there were numerous applicants, 
and amongst the number, a hardworking, con- 
scientious, earnest man, who had had charge, 
for over twelve years, of a veritable slum parish. 
Here he and his devoted wife had worked and 
laboured, and given some, if not the best years 
of their lives, and the best of themselves, to the 
service of the poor, the degraded, the down- 


L ands far and near, before its power divine 
yon flies! The earth on which Christ 


E 


A 
R 
D 


gE 


in its weakness, for its aid combine, 


everything in stren of Love and 
.God!”’ . eth 


Emma J. Parker. 
The City Temple. 


A TRIBUTE TO MISS FRANCES 


WILLARD. trodden, and those who had sunk to the lowest 
THE sunlight stretches o’er the hills, depths. They loved the work and the people, 

The 8 80 green and gay; and were very happy in it, and were in turn 
The cold winds seem to catch the warmth beloved by everybody. _ 

That drives the mist away. They had only one child, a girl of eight or 
—_ . nine years, with large serious eyes, and a 
The children, in their happy homes, delicate colour which came and went on the 

Are full of mirth and glee ; oval shaped cheeks showing their transparency 
They have no care, they have no want, all too ly, and it was for her sake, and hers 

e children of the free. alone, that the Rev. Edwin Masters had applied 
Buf, ot tho ery om ty shams a ene ter 
f g an , A ° A 
The want of food, of warmth, and friends, rag he : lived  besaliga capo ge _ 
Has filled the babes with fear. y, : oe fee Se 
sree pol | Raccngesle Sones, loving self- 
They “lean against their mother’s breast,” sacrifice co ave conquered it. 

And hide their heads in shame, ; To live away from thelr work was not possible 
For drink has cursed their childish years, ° to Mr. and Mrs. Masters, and although they did 

And filled their life with pain. their utmost to get their one ewe lamb a change 

whenever an opportunity occurred, still the 
At last a woman’s tender heart fact remained that she lived in an atmosphere 

Looks on in sad dismay ; which was calculated to bring out any latent 
She vows to chase their night of gloom, mischief that might be lurking in her system. 

And drive it right away. During the Past few months, their anxiety on 
ha calle 46 atheva cline Mod! her account greatly increased, and the 


doctor had more than once asked if they could 
‘| not get a living in a healthier part of the city. 
Just at this time the vacancy occurred in St. 
Jude’s and St. Barnabas, and friends advised 
Mr. Masters to apply for it, and most people 
thought he had avery good chance. The selected 
candidates (of whom Mr. Masters was one) were 
to preach at different times, so that the trustees 
might have an opportunity of judging of their 
various merits as preachers, for St. Jude’s 
congregation considered itself an intellectual 


one, and a good sermon was a strong point 
with them. 


At home and ’cross the wave, 
And tells them how the drunkard’s child, 
Christ Jesus came to save. 


She shows how victory may be won, 
By earnest, constant toil ; 

By thought, by faith, by prayer and love, 
The tempter you can foil. 


And so she works from morn to night, 
In city and in slum, 

Nor does she tire, or think of rest 
Until her work is done. 


"Tis then she calmly folds her hands, 
Those hands oft clasped in prayer, 

And passes on her life’s great work 
To others here and there. 


‘What a splendid preacher} Iam sure the 
trustees could not do better than appoint him,” 
said s» member of the congregation of St. 
Jude’s and St. Barnabas, as she came out of 
the church on the morning on which one of the 
selected candidates had preached. : 

“Yes, a perfect flow of eloquence; it was 
delightful to sit and listen,” remarked another. 

‘‘He treated the subject so originally, too; 
just the kind of preaching that is wanted,” said 
a gentleman. “If we had more of it, we 
should be more alive to our duty towards our 
neighbours.” 

As the different groups of people walked 
home, this favourable opinion seemed pretty 
unanimous. 

Meanwhile, the clergyman who had officiated, 
a well-built, healthy-looking man, was takin 


Oh! may ber fallen mantle rest, 
On shoulders brave and strong, 
Whose willing hearts and willing hands 
Shall help the weak along. 


Tis thus our Sister’s one great wish, 
Of uplift can succeed ; 

If we beside all waters sow 
The Master’s precious seed. 


Toil on, toil on, while it is day, 
Nor tire, nor turn aside, 
Till Christ shall say it is enough, 
And claim you for his bride. 
S. Inglis. 


same time that he had made a good im n. 
He was thanked by the wardens for very 
able sermon, and they also ventured to express 
a hope that the trustees would see their way to 
give him the og He dined at one of the 
rich parishioner’s houses, and naturally, the 
names of the other candidates came under dis. 
cussion, but Mr. Masters seemed the only one 
who was likely to prove a formidable rival. 
eae ace ui aon “sro ‘ 
very r ish, quite a slum, I un 
that f scaveaty think he would be suitable oe 
eae such as this,” and the rich man drew 
lf up with a sort of ‘‘ we-are-superior-air.” 

God help all such, they have much to learn of 
the spirit of the Carpenter’s Son, who lived His 
life on earth amongst the lowly ones of this 
world, and, “‘ who, though rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we, through His poverty, 
might be rich.” 

The following Sunday Mr. Masters was 
appointed to preach, and he spoke out of the 
fulness of his heart, and—was it wrong? but 
as he ascended the pulpit stairs a vision of his 
sick child, his one éwe lamb, rose before his 
eyes, and, perhaps unconsciously, his tongue 
was fired by the thought of her; but if it were 
so, the loving Lord, who sees all hearts, knew 
and forgave . 

The comments on the sermon were very 
favourable, and several thinking people traced a 
similarity of thought and ression to the 
sermon preached the previous sree 
. One could almost have imagined they had 
been written by the same man,” said one gentle- 
man, “only last Sunday’s was pitched in a 
higher and happier key. I should prefer to 
hear last Sunday’s man.on the whole.” 

‘¢ So should I,” remarked one two others. 

Many of the poorer members of the congre- 
gation, however, liked Mr. Masters better than 
the preacher of the foregoing Sunday. 

_ “Ah!” said a weary, worn-looking woman, 
‘* yon’s suffered, and he knows how to comfort 
them as is suffering, God bless him!” 

‘Yes, I’d rather hear him nor last Sunday’s 
man, he makes you understand it plainer like, 
asif it come right fromhis heart,” replied an old 


man. 

As Mr. Masters walked home—he had refused 
the kindly offer of hospitality, longing to get 
back to his child, who had not been so well 
the last few days—he felt rather depressed, and 
when his wife met him with her unfailing smile 
and her cheery manner, he wished somehow he 
had never applied for the living; loving her as 
he did, he knew how keen would be her dis- 
appointment if they did not get it. 

‘‘ Well, dear, and how did you get on?” 

‘“‘T can scarcely say, Gertrude, but if feeling 
what one says is any criterion, then I certainly 
did that.” 

‘‘T am sure you preached well, Edwin, you 
always do; they could not help but like you.” 

‘“‘ A wife’s fond partiality, Gertie, I fear.” 

“No, it is not; everyone says you are a good 
preacher.” 

He smiled and shook his head. 

‘That.day was one long remembered by Mr. 
Masters and his wife, for during the evening 
Dorothy was taken very ill, and for some hours 
they feared that she would scarcely live through 
the night. Oh! those weary vigils, watching 
for the coming of the morning, how long they 
are, how the tic-tac of the pendulum with its 
never-ceasing beat seems to burn into the brain, 
how loud ahehoure sound as they strike with their 
monotonous tone, and how the first faint streaks 
of dawn are welcomed! All night through 
poor Mr. Masters heard as though in a dream, 
those words uttered by Job in his dire distress, 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
and they comforted him in a far-off sort of way. 

Dorothy did not die, but crept back slowly to 
life, and as soon as she was fit they took her to 
the South of England and left for a while all 
their anxieties and troubles behind them, 80 
thankful were they in the happiness of having 
their child restored to them. 


“The Reverend Archibald Camden has been 
appointed by the trustees to the living of 
St. Jude’s and St. Barnabas. The new rector 


g! enters upon his duties on the 8th of September.” 
off his surplice in the vestry, and fecling at the 4 


This was the first item of news that caught 
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‘¢T mean what I say. I wish Masters were 
here in my place ; if child dies I shall feel 
as though her death lay at my door.” 

‘s What nonsense! as though you could help 


Mr. Masters’ eye, as he read his paper one 
, after he had been home from his 
y about a week.- He was alone in his 


“The Archibald Camden has been | it ; you are ina morbid m -night. 
eppointet ” until danced before his eyes,| Evidently the subject was not one on which 
an his hand trembled as he laid the on | the rector cared to converse, so his friend 


his desk murmuring the words, “ M ild! my | changed the conversation, but when he left he 
child! it was for her sake I wanted it.” He rose thought, ‘There’s something wro 

slowly and went to tell his wife. - He found her | Camden ; I wonder what it is?” But as 
busy amongst her few cherished plants, pruning he would he could not make it out. 

It was true that Dorothy Masters was dying 
of consumption, that most cruel of all diseases, 
and her father and mother knew that there was 
no hope. She was very patient, and even cheer- 
ful, but there were times when her cough shook 
her delicate frame terribly, and when the 
paroxysm of pain was over she would lie white 
and quiet from exhaustion, sometimes saying :— 

‘‘ Mother, do you think it will be long before 
Jesus sends to fetch me, I am so tired,” and 
the mother would reply, the pain gnawing at 
her heartstrings all the while, ‘‘ Not very long, 
my darling,” and life would go on as fore, 
only that the heart-ache went deeper. 

. One evening not long afterwards, Mr. Camden 
and Mr. Masters were both on the same plat- 
form at a public meeting, and as the former 
looked at the troubled, anxious face of the latter, 
and noticed how the lines of care had deepened 
during the last twelve months, he made a 
mental resolve; what that resolve cost him 
“‘ Perhaps some reform is needed,” he replied, only God and himself knew, for when & man 
wearily. has travelled a wrong path for a considerable 

“Perhaps!” and her eyes blazed, ‘“‘ perhaps! | time, and deliberately chosen that path in the 
T should t. so, indeed.” first instance, it is a terrible struggle to get off 

‘ Well, Gertrude, we must put this disappoint- it 
ment amongst the ‘all things’; any way, I am 
thankful it is settled; the suspense was very 
wearing ; now we must go on as of old.” 

He kissed his wife’s flushed face, and there 
was @ suspicious moisture in her eyes, which 
he pretended not to see, as she stooped down 
to finish attending to her plants. After this, 
they seldom alluded to the subject, but they 
could not fail to notice their child’s growing 
delicacy, and their hearts ached. 


up, and, seeing how pale he was, said, “ Are 
you not well, dear?” 
“ Yes, Gertrude; but I have something to tell 
you about St. Jude’s.” 
‘“‘T know it by Peg face, we have not got it.” 
. Camden is appointed.” 


bitterly, ‘‘ he had a good living before ; and, oh, 
Edwin, he has not a delicate child. My little 
Dorothy, it was all for her! We don’t want to 
leave our poor, dear people but for her sake. 
Why should one man ‘have all the plums and 
another all the stones? The way livings are 
— = the churches is on a wrong system 
er.”” 


At the close of the meeting he came out with 
Mr. Masters, saying as he did so, 

‘6 T will walk with you, if you will allow me. 
I want to talk to you, in fact to confess to you 
and ask your forgiveness, if when you know all, 
you ever can forgive me.” 

“Forgive you! I don’t understand what 
you mean,” replied Mr. Masters in a surprised 
tone. 

‘ No—well, the truth is, that you ought to 
be in the living of St. Jude’s instead of me.” 

‘‘How? You were chosen by the trustees ; 
there is a mistake,” almost gasped Mr. Masters. 

‘* Yes, there is very grave mistake, and 
worse than that, a sin, and I have committed it. 
Do you recollect,” he went on hurriedly, as 
though afraid of being interrupted, ‘‘ preaching 
some six or seven years ago at the opening of a 
new church at Aston?” 
‘‘ Perfectly well.” 
‘The sermon you preached then was talked 
about a great deal, and an almost verbatim 
report of it appeared in several papers ; it was 
that sermon, slightly altered, which I reached 
before the trustees of St. Jude’s, an I have 
been told since that that sermon decided the 
living in my favour; no, don’t interrupt me, let 
me finish my humiliating confession. I did 
not intend to do this at first; I was not as mean 
then as I have become since; practice makes 
perfect,” he added, bitterly. ‘‘ The invitation 
to preach came upon me uite suddenly, and 
somehow, in my anxiety and nervousness to do 
best, I could not write a sermon that 


‘‘Tt was that sermon of yours that really 
decided the trustees, at least so I was told,” 
remarked an old friend one evening to Mr. 
Camden, as they were sitting chatting over the 
study fire some twelve months or more after he 
had been settled in the living, “it was almost 
a tie between you and Mr. Masters.” 

“T really don’t see that the sermon had 
anything to do with it,” replied Mr. Camden 
irritably. 

‘‘ Well! there's no doubt it was one of your 
best, you can’t deny that, old fellow.” 

The rector coloured and fidgetted uneasily in 
his chair. 

“Tg it true,” he asked with an effort, “ that 
Masters’ child is very ill?” 

“T believe so; he’s awfully wrapped up in 
her, and his wife too; -I fancy it was more on 
her account than anything else that they applied 
for this living.” 

“T wish to God that they had it,” groaned 
Mr. Camden. 

‘What do you mean?” 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


preached, how the sermon p: 
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satisfied me, and turning over some 
eet ted bona out cn ont sida l/acalieaiatiy 


came across one that contained your sermon 
I read it, and was again struck with its beauty 


of 

fulness; if I could only preach like this, 
thought; then the idea struck me to make: 
sermon from the same text, and I tried, but 
wi | one ee ee between me and an 


oughts of my own, and Saturday night f 


me still unprepared. Then came the temptation 
to make wana yours, and to salve my conscience, 


htly from 
yours, but all the time I d mia and 


wondered in a sort of far-off way how I could 
do such a thing. The rest 2 know—how I 

eaged everybody, 
and how I was appointed to the living.” 

He ceased speaking, and for a few minutes 
there was absolute silence between the two 
men; it was broken at last by Mr. Masters 
marin 
“Will you come and speak tomy wife? I 
should prefer you to tell her yourself what you 
have just told me ; it may comfort her.” 

“T will do anything you ask me, bu 
how can I see her?” and he groaned. ‘Can 


you ever think Hndly of me again? I shall 


resign the living, the face of your child would 


always rise between me and the congregation 
of St. Jude’s. I cannot preach there another 


Sunday.” 

When they entered the house, they went at 
once to the study where Mrs. Masters was 
seated at her work. She rose and greeted 
Mr. Camden with her usual courtesy, and 
asked him to take a chair. 

“JT think until I have said what I have to 
say I had better stand,” he replied; and, his 
face drawn with pain and emotion, he at. 
once told all, not excusing himself one iota, 
rather the reverse. 

“And your child, is there no hope?” he 
asked as he concluded his miserable story. 

“None, but I fear even had we got the 
living, she would not have been sp to us 
very much longer.” Her voice quivered as she 
spoke, but her love for her child did not 
prevent ber seeing the genuine distress and 
sorrow of the man who stood before her, bowed 
with grief in which remorse was the chief 
factor. 

It was long past midnight when Mr. 
Camden left Mr. Masters’ house, and he was 
not ashamed of the tears of repentance which 
fell from his eyes, as he walked home in the still 
night air, for he knew that he was a truer and 
better man than he had ever been, and he 
thanked God. ; 

He placed his resignation in the hands of the 
trustees next day, stating plainly and simply 
his reason for so doing, also asking them to 
make it public. 

It was a nine days’ wonder, and naturally 
created a great sensation, and all sorts of stories 
gained credence, but in due course they died 
away, and another rector was appointed. 

When Dorothy went home to iis far-off land 
that is so shrouded and wrapped in mystery, 
one still autumn evening, it was Mr. Camden 
who kept watch with the broken-hearted father 
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.and mother, and who tenderly and reverently 
closed their darling’s eyes for her long, last 
.tleep. It was he who took upon himself all 
the necessary arrangements, and in every way 
; ble helped to alleviate and. comfort by a 
on Se ee its en 
self- , and when , and Mrs. 
Masters went away for a change, he took 
ee te ee in the true spirit of celf- 
ce. 


Soon afterwards a “slum " became 
- vacant, and he applied for the People 


Two Articles__ 
that should be. 
in every Family. 
BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


—‘¢ Patent” brand is their best quality— 
for milk diet generally, and for many 
_ dainty dishes for dinner and supper. | 
| 
\ 


ving. 
pee Ap ge hands in amazement, and won- 
dered if he were not just a trifle queer to give 
up a rich livipg for a conscientious scruple 
+ a sermon, and ask for a poor one—in such 
@ neighbourhood, too! Ah! they did not} 
understand that he “ no longer lived unto him- 
self, but unto Christ,” and in consequence all 
life looked different. 
Needless to say, he was appointed. As long 
as he lived, he always that it was Mr. 
‘Masters’ beautiful life, and the spirit in which 
he and his wife met him on that memorable 
evening, that made him realise, as he had never 
done before, what it meant to live the gospel of 
reach ‘it. 
begun under such strange 
circumstances between the two clergymen, was 
never broken, and life was sweeter and fuller to 
both of them, because they had come to know 
and understand each other in the time of 
. tribulation. 


Has nearly forty years’ world - wide | 
reputation. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR 
—a new preparation for home baking, 
to be used with ordinary flour in the 
proportion of one to six or eight. Re- 
quires no yeast or baking powder. 


Makes Home Baking a Pleasure. 


Marryine a Tres.—A curious custom pre- 
vails in some parts of India which may be 
called a symbolical marriage. In families where 
there are several daughters the younger sister 
may only marry after the elder sister is married, 
says the Philadelphia Press. The obstacle can 
be overcome, however, if the elder sister 
declares herself ready to marry some tree, or & 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie HERiTacg. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 


large flower, or some other lifeless object. In 

this way the disagreeable consequences of dis- A COMPANY DINNER. 
regarding the time-honoured custom may be MENv. 

‘ avoided, and the younger sister may be safely Spring Soup. 


‘ wedded. The elder sister must, however, take 
care not to choose a poplar tree, an elm or & 
pine; if she chooses a plum, apple or apricot 

she may get % divorce—that is to say, 
shake it off as soon as a real man will ask for 

- her hand—while if she marries one of the three 

- trees first named, she cannot do so, for these 

trees are sacred, and must not be trifled with. 

ig =D 


Scalloped Turbot. 

Beef Fillets. Saratoga Potatoes. 

- Poulet Cuit dans Son Jus. 

Mushroom Purée. 
Ginger Cream. 
Cheese. Dessert. Coffee. 
Any approved recipe can be followed for the 

soup, so I will pass on to the other dishes. 


SCALLOPED TURBOT. 


Thisis avery delicious dish. The flavouris very 
superior te crld fish served in the saiue manner. 
The materials are from three-quarters to a 
ela of raw fish, half an ounce of 

armesan cheese, one egg, with the yolk of a 
second, & wineglass of fish stock, half a table- 
spoonful of date vinegar, butter and seasonin 
as below. The fish is to be cut small and fri 
a little in a couple of ounces of butter, then the 
vinegar added with the stock and simmered for 
half an hour. Half an ounce of fine flour is 
then added, and after it has boiled up well the 
eggs are to be beaten in, off the fire. Some 
buttered shells (or one dish if more convenient) 
are then to be filled, and a mixture of bread- 
crumbs and cheese sprinkled over; here and 
there a bit of butter, enough to run over and 
form a thin coating for the crumbs ; transfer 
to the oven to bake a nice brown, and the dish 
is ready. 

Note.—Any firm white fish is good in this 
way. A little cream can replace the second egg 
yolk. Season nicely, bearing in mind a drop or 
two of anchovy essence and a pinch of cayenne. 
A little mignonette pepper, 7.c., coarsely-ground 
pepper, cooked in the butter used at first is a 
great improvement ; it is, of course, to be care- 
fully strained out. 


FRUIT IN THE ECONOMY 
OF HEALTH. 


Everyone knows that all fruits contain a 
saccharine or sugar principle, united to a piquant 
acid, giving us delightful and refreshing flavours. 
The citric acid of the lemon and the malic acid 
of the apple are cases in point, and all medical 
authorities are agreed as to the value of fruits 
in the economy of health. The warm, ripening 
kisses of the sun, chastened by the laving of the 
fruit with dew and rain, gradually evolve the 
delicate and delicious flavours which are 80 
gratifying to the palate, so purifying and cleans- 
ing to the blood, and so beneficial to the general 
health. And the orange and the pineapple, at 
least, perhaps the lemon, contain further a 
digestive principle which is of great value in 
aiding in the attainment of proper digestion of 
food. And herein it is that Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies excel; they are flavoured with 
just these natural fruit flavours—so that Chivers’ 
Jellies are almost as valuable, froma the point of 
view of health economy, as the fruit itself. The 
Strawberry, Orange, Raspberry, Lemon, and 
other flavours are gained from the fruit, and 
the juices expressed in the manner most 
conducive to secure the freshness and purity 
of their flavours. These Jellies are made in 
silver-lined pans, and handled with silver-lined 
oS and are as dainty and appetising as 
they are delicious and nutrient. Grocers and 
Stores keep Chivers’ Jellies. Half-pints, 23d. ; 
Pints, 4}d.; Quarts, 8d. If you haven’t yet 
tried them, write for a free sample packet to | 
§. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Farm Factory, | 
Histon, Cambridge. 


BEEF FILLETS 

lend themselves to cooking in various ways. 
They should be cut in glices half an inch thick ; 
after beating out into shape remove the skin 
and fat and cut into neat rounds. They are 
then to be seasoned a little and cooked ina 
saucepan in hot butter for about eight minutes, 
turning them once. The fat is then to be poured 
from the pan, and a little brown sauce put in 


with a teaspoonful or so of vinegar; this ! 
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gives sufficient acidity without robbing the 
sauce of its colour; add half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence, and a bit of glaze the size of a 
nut and stir to the boil. They should be dished 
| over’ , with the sauce poured over. The 
| flavour e better if they are left covered for 

a minute before serving. The potatoes are to 
be.used as a garnish with a sprinkling of chopped 


parsley. 

For peal a peel and slice them thinly, 
drying well. This must be done well in advance 
of the cooking if they are to be a success. Place 
them in a single layer in the frying basket, and 
cook in hot fat until they are tender, but not 
brown; then remove them and give the fat time 
to re-heat, when they may be put altogether, 
and fried crisp and a nice pale brown. They 
should be lightly sprinkled with salt, and served 
very hot. This dish is a great favourite, but 
for large parties it is sometimes impossible; for 
a little dinner it presents small trouble in the 
carrying out. It may not be out of place to 
mention that clean fat, free from water, is a 
desideratum. 


POULET CUIT DANS SON JUS. - 


The fowl soust be young and tender, or failure 
will follow any efforts. e as for roast- 
ing, put the liver inside, wrap some thin 
slices of bacon round, fat, and good flavour ; 
fry it in a little butter in a stewpan to a light 
brown, turning often, and not coal an 
gravy to escape; then add a very little salt an 
pepper, and a few spoonsful of stock, cover the 
pen and cook at barely simmering point for an 

our and a-half or so, then strain the stock, and 
remove the fat, keeping the bird hot, return to 
the pan with a little more stcck, and boil up 
and pour round the bird. A morsel of Liebig’s 
Extract is an improvement to the gravy, as little 
and good is the motto. 


MUSHROOM PUREB 


goes excellently with the above, but it is o 
to anyone to substitute some other vegetable if 
gc A macedoine for instance would 
quite suitable, or green peas; some of 
those preserved in glass bottles, branded 
marrow fats, are little inferior to fresh ones. 
This recipe for the mushrooms is a good one. 
After aati and pressing the water from ten 
to twelve ounces, chop them up and cook in a 
little butter with a slice of onion, or a bit of 
eschalot and some ares both chopped ie 
salt and pepper and a pinch of mace are to 
added, and the whole left to cook for about ten 
minutes. A little chopped ham and a spoonful 
of brown sauce are improvements worth eda F 
if no sauce, use stock, and give body by the aid 
of glaze. Boil up thoroughly and see that the 
flavour is good; s few drops of lemon juice are 
usefully remembered. 


GINGER CREAM. 


This is a good sweet at this season, and is 
usually liked when, as in this case, the ginger is 
used in moderation. The yolks of three small 
eggs with an ounce of loaf sugar and a quarter 
of a pint of milk are to be made into custard, 
and left to get cool, when an ounce and a half 
of preserved ginger, cut up small, is to be 
added, together with the syrup that clings to 
it, and a little over. Some gelatine having been 
melted in a few spoonsful of milk—say half a 
gill—is to be dissolved, and strained, and added 
when cool. If good sheet gelatine be used 
three-quarters of an ounce is enough. Whip 
up half a pint of cream, and add very lightly at 
the last. The mould may be garnished with 
green or red dried fruits, as fancy dictates. Or 
a layer of jelly of a contrasting colour, throws 
up the cream when turned out to much better 
effect. 

This is but a very modest little dinner, com- 
paratively speaking, and where elaborate fare is 
the rule may hardly appear to justify its title of 
a ‘company dinner.” It will be found a daint 
meal, though, if cooked and served as directed, 
and will assist those who entertain but seldom, 
if it does no more than suggest an arrangement 
of dishes, easy tocarry out where only limited 
number of servants or a somewhat inexperl- 
enced cook have to be considered. It is of 
immense advantage to be able to get only one or 
two dishes ready beforehand. Also, not to have 
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too many (0 ofrying 0 be done ab the last WHAT TO WEAR 
moment, confusion is apt to get the upper pe 


is true if th + has to : 
The ware ie er here, our one substantial dish BAZAR PATTERNS. 
(Hints by May Manton.) 


aq for young girls as well as for their elders. 
he costume shown is eminently stylish at the 
same time that it is simple and practical. The 
material is light-weight wool in blue with 
trimming of velvet ribbon and yoke and full 
vest of harmonising plaid silk. The foundation 
for the blouse is a fitted lining that closes at 
the centre-front. The full yoke and front are 
attached to it and also close at the front, but 
invisibly by means of hooks and loops. The 
blouse proper is fitted by shoulder and under- 
arm seams only. The fronts are extended and 
turned back to form revers that are self-faced. 
The sleeves are snug-fitting and are finished 
with small pufis at the shoulders. At the 
wrists are narrow turn-over cuffs of the silk. 
At the throat is a full collar of blue velvet and 
at the waist a crush belt of the same. 

The skirt is seven-gored and fits snugly across 
the front and hips. The fulness at the back is 
| laid in plaits to give the fan effect. The lining 
used for the model is fine percaline with an 
interfacing of hair-cloth for a depth of six inches. 

To make this bodice for a miss of fourteen 
years will require one and three-fourths yards 
of 44-inch material with three-fourths of a yard 
of silk for the yoke and front. The skirt will 
require two and three-fourths yards of the same- 
width goods. The bodice pattern, No. 7246, is. 
cut in sizes for misses of twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen years. The skirt pattern, No. 71258, is 
cut in sizes for misses of twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen years. 


Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 


ag med the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. 


may be left pretty much to iteelf after the start. 
Then, dressed fish where there is only one entrée 
proper is more welcome than the plainly boiled 
to which many cling, who have resources for 
dressed fish in endless ways. If the dessert be 
chosen and arran with care, and the coffee 
be good, the guests should feel that they have 
dined. By adding second sweet, or & 
savoury, the menu may be elaborated at a 
cost. 

Cost—First course, 1s. 6d.; Second course, 
1s. 6d.; Third course, 1s. 9d. ; Fourth course, 
5s.; Fifth course, 1s. 9d. ; Dessert, &c., 2s. 6d. : 
Total, 14s. 6d. 


OLD BLEACH LINEN. 


Tus admirable linen is suited for all the pur- 
for which the fabric is used, from the 
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coarser half-bleach to the very finest sheeting, 
The s are manufactured and bleached at 
Randalstown, Co. Antrim, Ireland. They are 
flax employed in their manufacture is of a mee 
quality, and it is guaranteed to be absolutely 
fibre. To this the appearance of the goods 
bears ample testimony. In the process of 
tion, and time is bestowed. As a result, the 7246—Misses’ Waist. 
beauty and lustre of the flax remains undi- 7253—Misses’ Seven-Gored Skirt. 
t natural strength and power of withstand- = a — 

a wear and tear is preserved. On the other | || 
Bleach Greens of over-bleaching with chemicals, | 
though ex itiousand profitable to the bleacher, O rs © S 
wearing qualities. The proof of this is s CORSETS I 
easy. Take a piece of old bleach linen, Sey f AT POPULAR PRICES ff 
linen, and put them to the simple test of i 
tearing. The surprising difference in the \ y Es. PERFECTION 
at once apparent, and will give some idea of its | |: 3 %) 
superior wearing qualities. In these goods the | |: a BEST MATERIALS. 
the past generation which used to wear a life- 3 
time. Another feature about the old bleach | REPLACES STEEL 
in preparation for needlework than any other IRONMOULD 
kind at linen, so that ladies who like to em- ON UNDERCLOTHING ff 
tablecloths will find it specially suited for the | } RI | OF <i 
purpose. The English agents are Messrs. | |; ALL ORAPERS 
price list and samples on application. 
i 

The warp and weft being of equal strength and the ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING 
finish perfectly pure, the threads can be drawn more CUTTING and FITTING 

8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 9}d. to 2s. 10d. Taught by Mrs. COPPING, 

Patterns from the appointed Agents. High-class Dressmaker. 


running to 54 inches wide, at 2s. 10d. the yard. 
woven and bleached by the same firm. The 
pure, without admixture with cotton or other 
bleaching old bleach linens, extra care, atten- 
minished, and, what is of more importance, its 
hand, the habit which now universally prevails at 
damages the linen and ruinously lessens its 5 HIGH-CRADE 
and a corresponding piece of ordinary 
strength and toughness of the former will be re eaeE 
makers have reproduced the excellent linens of | |: a 2 rustiess ZAIROID 
linen is that it is more easily drawn by threads 
broider their own toilet covers, sheets and | |. ll n\n IMPOSSIBLE 
Cox & Painter, Limited, Malvern, who will send 
OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 
easily than from any other make of Linen. 
For particulars apply, 41 Ampraint Squanx (near Euston), 


POD OC 
COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 
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ACHILLE SERRE, 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 


HEAD WEST-END BRANCH-— 


963, Oxford St. & 10 New Bond St., W. 


THE MOST BLABORATE COSTUME CLEANED WHOLE. 
Country Orders, on all of which Carriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 
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WOMEN AND THE themselves for examination, or submit works 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL executed by themselves, in any branch of women and girls, the Board has also a s 


department of Domestic Economy. It is quite 


science or art, and then use the exhibition to | true that thirteen is too yo an age for girls to 
CLASSES. study anything they please. Last year I see | begin to s ialise on Demiaaies Economy. But 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. that candidates were examined (among other | can Mrs. Blatch induce poor London ts to 


Mapam,—Will you permit me to point out | subjects) in biology, botany, chemistry, geology, 
that Mra’ Blatch is in error in implying that the | geometry and mathematics —subjects taught at 
Technical Education Board of the London | 8itls’ schools as well as at boys’ schools. Asa 
County Council is hostile or unsympathetic to matter of fact, women have gained many of 
the education of women and girls? It has, these evening exhibitions. : 
throughout its five years’ existence, striven its It is not true that “‘ nurses and housemaids’ 
very hardest to give the girls and women the | °#2 improve themselves ‘ nowhere.” Nurses 
best possible opportunities. If ¢ are not | Can, and some do, attend the numerous classes 

et quite as Mrs. Blatch would them to | that exist on biology, physiology, hygiene and 
they are, at any rate, far better than they the like, whilst there are even some on 
were five years ago. It is a poor requital for sick-nursing itself. But the Board does not at 
the Board's five years’ work in the vary direc- | present undertake completely to train nurses— 
tion that Mrs. Blatch desires, to be told that it | ® task which is undertaken by the various 
has not; in these five years, completely caught hospitals, probably with ter efficiency than 
up several centuries of arrears. would be possible anywhere else. There is 

Let me take Mrs. Blatch’s indictments | Vv the nucleus of a genuine all-round training 
one by one. It is not true that the Board | school for adult servants at the South-West 
treats girls’ secondary schools less generously London Polytechnic; and there are many 
than boys’ secondary schools. Each school | classes in cookery, dressmaking, millinery, 
is aided according to its size and actual laundry work, needlework and ‘“ housewifery.” 
needs, quite irrespective of whether it is It should not be forgotten, too, that the Board 
for boys or girls. rs. Blatch has overlooked | Maintains at the Battersea Polytechnic a 
the fact that in many cases boys’ and girls’ thoroughly efficient training school of domestic 
schools are under a single governing body, and ; CConomy, where the young woman of twenty 
thus the grant made to that body endows both | aD have a systematic all-round course of in- 
schools. But it happens that a large number | struction lasting two whole years. This seems 
of the best girls’ schools in London (those of the | to be exactly what Mrs. Blatch is pleading for. 
G.P.D.8. Company) do not ask the Board's aid,| _ It is not true that, in art, ** there is no life 
and do not tnake themselves eligible for it. | class to which a girl can go.” Besides the 
This is not the case with regard to boys’ schools. Royal Female School of Art (to which no man 
The Board has no power to establish additional | 2 go!) the Board mapper eight excellent art 
secon schools of its own, and can only deal departments of the polytechnics, and at least 
with such as exist. . ten other schools of art, nearly all of which 

It is not true that the Board discourages | 9°¢ largely frequented by women students, who 
industrial training for women. On the con- have life classes of their own, and all the other 
trary, it is always striving to increase the | advantages of the mere male student. It is 
number of such classes. rs. Blatch forgets not the fault of the Board that, at the newly- 
that the Board, in this matter of technological established Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
classes, mainly works through the polytechnics; | © few women have as yet come forward to 
and many (perhaps most) of the technical classes | JOD & life class. As soon as there is any 
that have been started specially for women prospect of sufficient students, one will be 


have been due to the Board’s initiative, and ted. . ; 
with its aid. I don’t think Mrs. Blatch is quite | Finally we come to what I know is the special 
crime in Mrs. Blatch’s eyes—the fact that, 


are how difficult it is to ind 
aw ow c is uce women | ;  .ddition to opening everything else it can to 


sone to come to trade classes. But it is not 
for lack of such classes that London work girls | * This statement was made by the Editor, [* This statement was made by the Editor, 
not by Mrs. Stanton Blatch; it was made 


do not per Mp ae dressmakers, tele- 

oreeine boot ‘ vallven. ae ee specifically about the Central School, and Mr. 

hand writers and designers in all branches of idney Webb, of course, is obliged to admit its 

attistic crafts. It should not be forgotten that truth—at that great, cheap school, there is no 

the polytechnics and art schools are all open to life class for women running, but only a vague 
promise of one, while the men’s class is in going 
order. What does the County Council do for 


women on the same conditions as men (though 
often at a lower fee). Unfortunately the women | 4)... Royal Female” School? Mrs. Blatch 
may answer Mr. Webb for herself if she sees 


oe —_— a ae than the men, but 

ey do join un every term. 

Mrs. Blatch says that “one of the poly- fit.—Ep. W. S.] 
technics has vpened ifs day-school to girls, and 
is trying the experiment of co-e ucation.” 
Mrs. Blatch does not realise that it is the 
Technical Education Board that pressed this on 
the polytechnics, with the result that, not one, 
but four, out of the seven polytechnics that 
have day-schools at all now have them for 
girls.as well as boys, and co-education (which 
prevails also throughout the polytechnics, the 
art schools, and in three out of the four insti- 
tutions ranking as university colleges) is the 
rule not only in two of these polytechnic day- 
schools, but also in one other London day- 
school aided by the Board. 

It is not true that the evening exhibitions, 
though nominally open to both : sexes, are 
virtually confined to men and boys by the sub- 
jects to be taught. Candidates may present 


Wine z= SANS ALCOHOL” 2.23% 


Under Government Control. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


keep their girls at school longer? “The Board 
constantly presses for raising the . Our 
alternative is between catching them 
at thirteen (now slowly going up to fourteen, I 
am glad to say), just when are on the 
point of leaving to “take a little place,” 
or not catching them at all! The schools 
of Domestic Economy have this one advan- 
tage, that they delay by six months or a 
year the beginning of wage-earning life for 
those girls who have unfortunately no chance of 
getting secondary education, and they utilise 
is brief interval to give the girls some little 
as housekeepers, which they would 
oth never obtain. These Schools of 
Domestic Economy, and the peripatetic courses 
of instruction to older girls and women in clubs 
and mothers’ meetings, are in addition to what- 
ever can be done for the secondary education 
or technical goon of girls and women—not 
as Mrs. Blatch t 8, & substitute for this. 

I recall to the readers of the Woman's SignaL 
the celebrated placard in the Texan concert- 
room, “Don’t shoot the orchestra; he does 
his bes .—T am, &., 


Srpnezy WEBB. 


[ee 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


E. G.—The question of wearing sandals, and 
where to obtain them, was fully treated in the 
Woman’s SicNaL some time ago. If you will 
send us six stamps we will forward you the 
numbers containing the correspondence. 


MANY CORRESPONDENTS, who have written 
kind and sympathetic letters during the past 
fortnight, are very heartily thanked. Every 
such communication is deeply appreciated. 


Free CrecunaTion Funp.—It appears neces- 
sary to explain that in no case can & current 
number of the paper be sent for free distribution 
at meetings. We can only send such copies as 
have been returned anadid from the various 
newsagents, that is, generally speaking, copies 
a few weeks old. It appears necessary to. say 
this, as quite a number of correspondents have 
asked this week for free copies of last week, 
containing the biography of Miss Willard, and 
this it is quite impossible to send ; indeed, the 
number is almost out of print. In any case, 
where a particular number is wished for, the 
money must be sent for it. 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. Oy 
” 9 9 see 2/- ” Quart ” 12 ” 
JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint ,, 24 is 
” ” 9 2/- 99. Quart ” 12 99 


Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for ro or more Cases, Carriage Paid. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcohol. 


Obtainable from the pest Grocers, SANS ALCOHOL CO., 39, EAST 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 
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Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Woman’s Surrracs.—An 0 debate on 
the above was held in Chester, at Matthew 
Henry's Chapel Social Union on the evening of 
Wednesday, February 16th. Miss E. K. 
McConn said that historically Woman's 
Suffrage was no new thing, as women had had 
a voice in the councils of the nation from 
earliest times, and were only legally disenfran- 
chised by the Reform Bill. of 1882, where the 
words ‘male person” were used for the first 
time. Since then women have been given the 

wer to vote in all elections except Parlia- 
mentary ones, which the speaker held to be an 
anomaly. After mentioning the usual argu- 
ments, Miss McConnell concluded by quoting 
John Stuart Mill to the effect that in matters of 
political administration women have shown con- 
spicuous ability. Mr. Bailley opposec. He said 
women need not plead the justice of th«ir cause, 
as English politics are not ruled by justice. He 
contended that women have plenty of good work 
ready to hand on Boards of Guardians, &c., of 
which they did not avail themselves, and that 
the majority of women did not use their votes. 
Women would be influenced by impostors, and 
most of them, especially in the country, neither 
knew nor cared much abont politics. Mr. 
Jackson, while disagreeing in the main with 
the last s er, did not think that. women 
always used their power to further justice and 
right. He instanced the Lancashire women 
cotton-spinners, who voted against a further 
shortening of children’s hours. But to say that 
women are uneducated is no argument against 
giving them the vote, as the same line of argu- 
ment would disenfranchise many of the voters of 
England and Ireland. Women need be in no want 
of men to champion their cause, for one arty— 
that of the Socialists—supported their emand 
and admitted them to its platforms. He also 
spoke of the good work done by women 
inspectors. Mr. Powell supported the motion. 
He spoke of the advantages given to boys over 
girls, while the girls fill quite as important a 

in life. He combated the idea that a 
class ought to be politically educated before it 
is enfranchised ; it is the experience that gives 
the education. Working women are worth 
forty of their husbands, because of the large 
and varied store of experience that they have 
accumulated. Until men and women are 
placed on an equal footing the ideal state will 
never be realised. On the chairman putting 
the motion to the meeting, ‘“ That women 
should be granted the Parliamentary franchise 
on the same terms as men,” it was carried with 
one dissentient. 

* * * 


anonymous 
bers. Gentlemen have 
members. this session. 

* * * 


Zoua’s DevoTrep Wire.—The Westminster 
Gazette, giving @ portrait of Mme. Emile Zola, 
adds :—‘ To-day we have a sketch of Madame 
Zola, the lady who is as dauntlessly courageous 
as her husband, and who is, , & helpmate 
to him: in the best sense of the word. t- 
ever intérests M. Zola, that is also of deep 
interest to his wife, and it is she who, day after 
day, since Zola wrote his ‘open letter’ to 
France, has been his best assistance. Madame’ 
Zola opens, sorts, and submits to her husband all 
the innumerable letters and’ telegrams which 
come in by every post. She answers all those 
that do not require the ‘master’s’ personal 
attention; she has her seat in court, and 
though M. Zola himself may be occasionally 
depressed and disheartened, she never loses 
her cheerfulness, and sees that all his wantse— 
though these are very few and simple, since he 
prefers the simplest possible life—are sup lied 
exactly to his liking. M. Zola is not only a 
teetotaler, but he also abstains from coffee.” 


A NEW IMPROVEMENT IN 
CORSETS. 

Most of our readers know by experience how 
very difficult a task it is to procure a really 
comfortable nice-fitting corset at a moderate 
price. The old-fashioned, stiff, unbendable 
corset is a thing of the past. The corset which 
gives the best figure, preserving the shapely 
waist, but still allowing perfect freedom of 
movement, is the one most to be commended. 
The Knitted Corset and Clothing Company, 118, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham, have’ introduced 
new corset under the title ‘‘ Comfort Corset,” 
which is made with real whalebone and knitted 
elastic insertion down the sides under the arms. 
This elastic is a patent, and being knitted is 
oe ae and therefore perfectly healthy. The 

haa corset is to be had in the usual 
q ities of jean, coutille, lasting, silk or satin. 
n jean, drab or black, the price is 10s. 9d., in 
soft beautiful coutille from 12s.9d. Their older 
make of knitted corset is very comfortable for 
invalids and those desiring special ease. 

The company have great experience in the 
matter of corsets and make the Comfort Corset 
specially to measure without any extra charge 
for any lady who is difficult to fit with ready- 
made ones. The Knitted Corset and Clothing 
Company, 118, Mansfield Road, Nottingham, 
will send their list free on application. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 
THE TALE OF A TUMBLE. 
Rowand Pickin fell downstairs ! 

That was the beginning of it. Diligent at 
school, not less eager at play (depend upon it!) 
he was the best runner and jumper of his age. 

But 4 h 
sipped an 
fell down- 
stairs, feeling 
(he says) ‘‘as 
if his back- 
had 


Some Encuish Women IN SWITZERLAND.— 
In the autumn of 1893, a Ladies’ Literary and 
Debating Society was started in Lausanne by 
the English residents, Mrs. Sherbrooke, late 
P.L.G. for the Ormeskirke Union, Southport, 
being chosen as president. A good syllabus 
was drawn up, to extend over five months, and 
meetings were held every fortnight. Amongst 
the debates which excited the most interest 
were ‘ Children of the State,” by Mrs. Hodgson 
Pratt, and ‘“ Woman’s Suffrage,” by Mrs. 
Sherbrooke. The subject was new to many of 
the audience, and at the request of the mem- 


bers a second debate on the same subject was He was 
held, the affirmative being taken by the presi- badly hurt. 
dent, and the negative by the vice-president, In the 


course of @ 
few months 
he began to 
spit blood, 

ae * and com- 
plained of pain and swelling in the upper part 
of the spine. Then an abscess formed and 
burst. Medical men were consulted, but 
no improvement resulted from their various 
treatments. Years went on. Growth ceased, 
but the spine grew outwards at the shoulders, 
the breath got shorter and shorter, hemorrhage 
from the lungs recurred, and the patient was 
given up. The story of his life was monotonous 
in its simple tale of sickness, and the future 


an Americanlady. In November, 1897, the second 
session of the Society began with a very attrac- 
tive programme :—Lecture— Lake Dwellings”; 
Debate—“‘ Position of Women in Germany,” by 
Fraulein Jagst; ‘‘ Life in Corea,” by the Vice- 
President; Debate—‘‘ Should Women take part 
in the Administration of the Poor Law,” the 
President; Lecture—‘t The Need of Interna- 
tional Arbitration,’ Mr. Hodgson-Pratt, Presi- 
dent of the International Peace and Arbitration 
Association ; Debate— On the Present System 
of Education,” Mrs. Hodgson-Pratt; Lecture— 
“Reformation in Spain,” Rev. J. Buscarht; 
Debate—‘ On Felix Mendelssohn,” illustrated ; 
Also—Musical and Magazine afternoons; 
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was black indeed. He said to a oe onirel from 
the eae Manchester newspaper, the Umpire, 
there ide no hope for me. I had 


in ; not sleep, even when pro) u 
in bed. . fact, I was as bad as I coul 
be. I read of the cure of some very hope- 


cases by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
People, however, 80 I thought, (not- 
withstanding my own ap in- 
curable and incapable of oo pabee sty I 
and, incredible as © 

7 may think it, I was ‘first 
‘ew doses. When I had finished two boxes 
the improvement was remarkable. Then I left 
them off for a while, but presently went back 
again to the old condition. So I started with 
the Pills again, and have taken them since. 
And note the difference. I can talk freely, as 
you hear; my breathing is all right ; I can walk 
sbout; I can sleep like a top; my food tastes 
and digests ; I have a =p and I 

ve gained flesh. The discharge o matter and 
blood spitting have moppes T am not cured 
yet of my spinal com t, but I am certain 
that if I go on with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills I 
shall bea strong young fellow again. Iam better 
to-day than I have been for <7 years, and 
may thanks are due to Dr. W for his 
pi - They and they alone have done the 

wor! 


‘And that is not all,” he continued, “‘ Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills have, as I have said, done 
me wonderful good, but they have cured my 
sister. Haven't they, mother?” 

“They have, indeed,” was Mrs. Pickin’s 
reply. ‘My daughter, Kate Elizabeth—here 
she is—was ill a long time. She was puny, 
weak, and altogether wrong. I had a doctor 
to her, and he said she, too, was consumptive. 
She was then just short of twelve years old. 
She had inflammation of the eyes, too, 80 
badly that I had to send her to the hospital. 
In fact, as the doctor said, her system was 
out of order from head to foot. I did not - 
know what to do with her, but at last, almost 
in desperation, you may say, I determined to 
give her one or two of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. She took two three times a day, and 
began to improve. She has had only three boxes, 
and now look at her. Does she look as if any- 
thing was the matter with her?” The press- 
man had to admit that he saw nothing but 
signs of robust health. 

“Yes,” continued the mother,” she is as fine 
a girl for her age as you will find anywhere, and 
the Pills have done it, and I am oe that all 
the world shall know of the good they have 
brought about.” 

The Pickens live at 55, Nelson-street, Brad- 
ford, near Manchester—not the big Bradford in 
Yorkshire, but Bradford near Manchester. Mr. 
and Miss Pickin are not the only consumptives 

iven up by the best hospital authorities, that 
ave been cured and made well and strong by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, which go to the 
foundations of disease and eradicate them from 
the system. Hence, acting directly on the 
blood and nerves, they cure the most various dis- 
orders, such as paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, and sciatica; also all diseases 
arising from impoverishment of the blood, 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, consump- 
tion of the bowels and lungs, anemia, pale 
and sallow complexion, general muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains 
in the back, nervous headache and neuralgia, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, and 
hysteria. These Pills are a tonic, not a purga- 
tive. They are genuine only with the full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and are sold by chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, Lon- 
don, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 
13s. 9d. Pink pills sold loose or from glass 
jars are not Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills which 
cured Mr. Picken and his sister, as reported 
in the Umpire, above quoted. Accept them 
only in the pink closed wrapper as above 
described. 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
CO C 0 a for three shillings spent on 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHeEREForE BEST. | some of the best meat 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
; —the addition of drugs, é&c., 
-. deteriorates it. The Public should 
9 be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 

promote their sale, 
: One Shillingsworth of 
ment as can be obtained 

extracts. 


‘CrThe Stendard ot Highest Purity.”—Lanet. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. UNFERMENTED e 
BOOK FOR LADIES. Br DB. ALICE VICKERY. =r sca 
The information contained in this book ought to be known Price 1\- frequently prescribed by 
by every nase bicmnares = reply = not mm the un- HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. RQ 6 


may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happl- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLimson 
Box &, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


BUY FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


KARE ZZ A werciase 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 


Union Sicmaz: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. StockHamM for ToKoLoey, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for Karnezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


t. M. BOWLER & 0., Publishers, 7, Imperial Aroade, Q F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. a cox Peparaar eater a! | |MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 
‘Works: 48, Upoar rook St., Manchester. 
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one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Oontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Feany, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). ; 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 4s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICH. 


Subscribers who desire ‘STHE WOMAN’S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note yor the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, ‘WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
: 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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